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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘ READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





RMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Fn a it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


Ne or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

ser Barstrase an age | will sw ly THER READER, 
venatea ks intended for Review, and pda Sennaeens 
for the Editor. 


DIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 
Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vi , Madras, will register 
names of Subseribers on account of ¢ ie “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 








The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1s08, Be powered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 








Offices :—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 


London, E.C. 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the following 
results—which evidence the progress and position of the Com- 
pany. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... . £1,417,808. 8s, 4c. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . . . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . - « £138,708 


The linbility of the Proprietors is unlimited, 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1506. 








ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL Reports and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


NOTICE.—MIDSUMMER RENEWALS, 


Mercantile and Dock Insurances at the ape Rates. 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000 

The Duty paid to Government for the reat sor was £33,076, 
and the among insured on farming stock, £10,036, 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits’ periodically made to 
parties sneneine,, Whe have as, 5 time to time, received 
“—— amounting in the aggrega 440,000. 

e Rates of Prem ium are ee no case higher than those 
charred by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
“For Prospect ply at the Society’s OM 8 Street, 

For uses apply at the =f ces, Surrey Stree 

Norwich; and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 








Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1806. 


WELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Head Office—3, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London. 


pas the New Bonus features of the Sedew. Ordinary Life 
cies are <= Erver during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1302. 


“528 new Policies were completed, assuring £141,125, and pro- 
duei in new aunual premiums £5,212. 15s. ps. ta § 
a at 6 per cent. was declared upon the shares of the 


CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus pem hiets, and every 
a sven, upon application at the Head Office, or of 
any of the y’s superintendents or agents, 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by —— Charter, 1847. 


“4. BILLS issued upon Adelaid 
a — Wallaroo, eg 


wr pen with ‘Victoria, 
er Australian Colonies, through 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 





aes ¢, CREDITS = 
Port iaide. Lope Ba o 
Drafts negotiated and 
Every description endal 
New So South Wales e and the o 
the Company's Agents, 





THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Bi RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


Botabin itis one of th most let da t comfortable 
agen ite pac sion of patients ad 
ENGLAND: its Ballon of “BUN pos 


ts the fe ASCLEPION of 


ING | its WATER CURR.” 


thi " Sx ORTH, 
= nad by enetost png thiste enennes of Mr, SHUTTLEW 














ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON.—THE First yuma OF THE JOURNAL OF 
THE SOCIETY is now ready, and contains the following Papers, 
which have been read before the Societ y:— 
1, Ow fiw 5, Sree s SS AMEREOCCLSGE. By Dr. James Hunt, 
Ont i ivnean TRIBES OF LORETO. By Prof. Raimondi. 
a A DAY AMONGST THE FANS. By Capt. Burton, V.P, 
« Buyer Semaiee FROM ABBEVILLE. By A. Tylor, ¥.G.S., 


By BR. T. Gore, Esq., 


6, REPORTS OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE SoCtErY, &c., &c. 


Prof. Waitz’s work, “ Anthropologie der Naturvolker,” is now 
in _ press, Some Memoirs are also 

cation. 

Subscription to the whole of the Publications of And Society, 
£2 annually. Gentlemen wishing to become Fellows of the 
Society may receive further particulars on application 

C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., Hon. Sec., 


4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 
Square, London, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various lan :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with entrance fee of £6; ag member. £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to country ten to town, members, 

ng-room open com ey to —. 


Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


RENCH GALLERY, 


5. NOTES ON A CASE OF MICROCEPHALY, 
F.A.8.L. 





St. James’s 





contributions of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, i is 
NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; catalogue, 6d, 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 8, from £7 15s, 
Glass D posers, Be Services er 2 raons, from £2. 
icles mark 

Ornamental dines | English and Foreign, suitable for presents 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 

Established 1907. 








HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, Cande- 
labra, Moderator a in Bronze. Ormolu, China and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, and other Ornaments, 

OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 
W. LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
SOPH Ic. AL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by agpeiatenent 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), ame respec ay to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Tele ra Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instrumen ‘of t e best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 


11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &e, 


OTICE.—SMITH, BECK, and BECK, 


Manufacturers of Mrcnoscorxs, TELESCOPES, STERKO- 
SCOPES, and other OPTICALand SCIENTIFIC hy i have 
REMOVED from 6, Coleman , to 31, ban a 

Our customers will find these new prem ery siuperior in 
SMITH, BECK, and Brcx. 








size, convenience, and position to thowe we we ly just 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
ILLCOX anv GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE, Simple, compact, efficient, Sunpite, and 
nolecless, W Warrant ted to fulfil all the requirements of a perfect 
am 
Fosmperne free, on application at No. 1, Ludgate Hill. 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 


STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Lock 8 
ufactared by the hoy and ha! gare ufc 
turing y- “— all = ha 


h Presser 
Stftch, Hem, Hem, Fell eke Bact Gather 


cma not out 


Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROomMS.—190, Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


hg ay hy MACHINES are ter and eas'er to 
aay less liable 





p mete cont th a. a They run, tuck, hem, fell — dy 
erangemen ’ ’ ’ ’ 
— 5 Suilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 


heaviest materi 
——" net ani make 


ond stitch 
nse tise by Her vd Mo vty the 
of the French, and most Bajesty ty 
GREAT CENTRAL ate oc HIGH HOLBORN, Lorpow. 





THE VIVARIUM, No, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


Pla gk e- a reekaenein s the mee of this Animals and 
n 8 
Natural History. Yat Moderate Prices, 





being prepared. for pub- | 


120, Pall Mall. 


The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the | 


| 
q 
| 


| (YRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT ROSE 
SH ft SEASON, thi J h. 
AP os & Ses re ah ou Rg Lal Tickets free. 
Doors open at Ten. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—-Mr. J. nD ease 


i ORTON'S Celebrated Farce, “ Fitreemythe 
Halt. will be produced under the direction of ify, Buchetone 
this day, June 27th, with scenery, dresses, &c. menee at 
Three. ‘Admission, including Great Rose Show, HaLr-A- 
Cas) ae ; Guinea Season Tickets free, 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 





eee 


(RYSTAL PALACE. —GREAT FOUN- 
| TAINS on on Monday next, June 2th, CORONATION DAY, 
at Three o’Clock precisely. 


One Shilling. Children half-price. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SHAM si 





ENGINE MPET 
ENG Lisi, and A ERICAN STH Mat I RS 
irene 
u 8 
Ver full particulars of this jaboventie is wd 
ane he direction of a ao 





} 
} 

| gentlemen, te fi Duke of Sutheria ind od president. sec 
| [WIE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIO, 
PRINCIPAL:—Dar. WYLDE. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
| PrRorEssors:—H HeRr MOLIQUE; 8 
ROFESS 8: “SCHIIA Q Da w 


se A 


; Class 

"Hirer O 
UR and HERRIJAS ZA; Vi 
NI. AGovERN#sS and Lapy St 


ee 
Sic. MAGGIO) 


THE ACADEMY een 3 to Ladies and cee et ps 
| and Amateur) desirou soon! a com Educa- 
| tion, Fee for for instrnetion in A | ineas 

Term. There are Three sin the Year, residing 
‘Gr = 


| at a distance can receive ali their 
| week. Prospectuses ut the Office, St. James's 


A, AUSTIN, Secretary 





ry 
| DARIS : 


YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TION. INSTITUTE FOR 7 ras ¥ G. -— Betablished 
Paris- Passy, by Madame DucH 
| VeRTEU ILand LEMAIRE Senn Re eee 


| situated in a most healtifal wel 
usiness quarter, presen 
comfort, + 


hich "Sender the Bo 
treet, ii thvour, “1 aA comimodious dor =, and 
roximity with ULOGNRE. 
< of stnay fy 8 most ont complete, and includes fhe ieee eit 


tute. ‘eS \" terms vary with the wee of the put 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establish ond the 

poroned in it, will be sent, on appl » > a nr . 
ferences can be given to some of the best English families, 


whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEVIL, 


O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
ed Lecturer and Professor of Modern 

Shicet extend R_.X~ --y- to * 
Unie rersity Tutorial Association, 9, Fall” 1 East. 


USIC,— THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED ond ae ORT in 4 
new 8t oes through a new Method, 
aree to Compose errs n Papiis, 
their oon residence, or Professor's. mF... d 
BREME er Paris, 15, Sst Mark’ s Crescent, 

otting 


(LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIO.— 
decane cee ‘and other Spgb a 


io give LBOSONS, on the PLAN sx 
PIANO, 18 Guineas, cost 50 Six Months ago 








? ESSOR, 











Brilliant tone, full carved tones 
iene ae eae 
s 
Apply at 12, Downham Road, five doors Kingsland Road 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


xperienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, 
sera Reais. 





hours ev morning 
GERMAN, OMPOSITION, ete, 


io | ie eae 
HEAP BOOKS.—Good Surplus Copies of 


the following Works are NOW ON SALE at BULL'S 


LIBRARY, at very eee imiles’s Lives of 
, Du Iiu’s A Stan s Life of Pitt 
the Engineers frica, Eart ra ~" 


stance no 


care of Messrs. Hatton and 





Mrs. c ns, izot’s Embassy to 
St, James's. atroate’ and many other superior 
books. Ca 


BULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—NATTALI AND 
BOND'S NEW CATALOGUE, comprising 130 Books, ail in 


, condition eke be Abra - 
H. the Princes th, d. Gorce. Bea. “>. 


r two stamnps.—23, 











TO Ss UTHORS, 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 
pad Tittrations. ations Demy gro. clthe price is. Post 


London: Sar Gesanem on 10, Fleet Street, E.C. 











ae tpn: On nn ee 





HUNT ON STAMM 
Just published, a New and Chea: 
post 8vo., cloth; 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; ; 


THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. By James 
— Ph.D., F.S8.A., F.R.S.L., &¢., Author of “ane 

s J oi 79 —_- 4 
8 nth s 


vine 7 cation tte 
devoted tis whole tL, to the task.’ bia The sdieador , March 7, 
1868. 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
properly and perseverinaly applied, is a certain cure for 
Metressing malady.” Preas, March 14, 1863. 

London: Loremay, aaa & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ove Honase, near Hastings. 





NEW- VOLUME OF MR..E. E. CROWE’S HISTORY 
» OF FRANCE, 
Now ready, Voreme the Tren, in Svo., price 188., 


History of France. : By Eyre 


Evans Came. Author of the *‘ History of France” in the 
‘*Cabinet Cyclopredia.’’+-Vov. I. price 14s., and Vor. If, 
price 15s,;may also be had. 

London: Lonemay, Gerev, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 66., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery,, 


and other TROPICAL POE With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory, By. the. Author of ‘The Nuptials of 







Aeon cates eigen ions make. the 
uries and bens rms of both sea 


catia fn thee parts oe lg "— Parthenon. 
bsauie ty Rosrrt scramitar 7: 192, cheese 








Now ready, Sie 8yo., price 5s., 


Life, Law; and Literature: 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS Soe is By Wits G. 
‘T, Barner; Esq,, Barrister-at-Law 
London : Bra. and Datpy, 186, Fleet Strect. 


Just published, Svo., price 2s., 
AL Table: for Correction: of 


WHERE ERROR ARISES FROM IN- 
Di ides aa se Useful to all Navigators. By 





CORRECT 


London : ‘han ‘Side 186, Fleet Street. 
Entered at, Stationers’. Hall. 


This day, price 6s., 
The. Harmony of Revelation 


and SCIENCE, a ESSAYS on THEOLO- 
GICAL the Rey. 


—_ ——s 





SPRIES of 
INS of the DAY. 


J. —~ MAA, F.ASBAz, Incumbent oy, Lanchester, 


Cambridge: Daicazos, Betr, & Co. 
Bern: rite Pusey London. 


BY THE 
VERY REV. H. GOOPWIN, D-D., Deaw or Huy: 


The Appearing of Jesus Christ;: 


A Bhort Treatise. By Stwow Parrror, D.D., Sitiinty 
Lord Bishop of Hy. Now published for the first time 
fromthe original M8., 





a 


Edited by the Dean or Ety. 38, 

[Now 

Fap, 8yo., 24. 6¢., 

Hands, Head; and’ Heart; 
OB, THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION REGARDED. 
xi Vien INTELLACTUALLY, AND. DEVO- 
SIONAL Uhahieadegs Be che before. the 

Cambridge: By the Dean or Exy, 
vB once ana sinse wien “vn the bok ay Roy 


“and 


one of the most sensible, a 
defences of the Faith which has over, come under our 
—Clerical Journal, 


Cambridge: Direnroy, Butt, &'Co. 
Bes,.and Daipy, London. 


, 


im 
notice.”’ 





PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
This day is published; price One Shilling, Part I. of 
THE OONTINUATION OF 


Alison’ s- History of Europe, 


‘BATTLE OF Fe sere TO THE 
LOOMDOIGHT OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. To be com- 
pleted in 28 Parts, crown octavo, published Monthly. 


W, Boacswoop:and Sons, Edinburgh and London. . 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


On Joly 1st will be published, in foap 8vo., 86., 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
TRAGEDIES AND’OTHER PLAYS: 

VoLume THe inet, containing LYRICS, ROMANCES, 


“Nga gaz, Daan, cmon te Ban, wit 


| Cuarmamvand: Hatt, 199, Piccadilly, 





at | 


; 
he Horning Port true poet. His work contains 





— 








i‘DRAGON’S 


a == ~— » 4 


THE READER. 


27 JUNE, 
és m nw ice 4a,., cloth, | 
£ , 

JE AW x 


& DRAMATIC POEM. 
By GOETHE. 
Translated into English Prose, with Notes, by 
}" A. Hibxwann, Hisq.§ Q.0. ci J 


Kicetiee Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo., Fourth Edition, 


mi 





price 4s., 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
EDITED BY 


THE REV: DERWENT! COLERIDGE. 





In the Press, by the same Author, 


TT EB FRIIS MN YD. 
Fifth Edition, in Two Vols., feap. 8vo. 


London: Enwirp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, 





Ww. 





Second Edition, price 3s. 6d., 
JESS E’S 
LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Delivered at Brighton. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE REV. J. PYCROFT, 
Author of “Twenty Years in the Church.”’ 


TEE T 
Two Vols., post 8vo., cloth boards, price 21s. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, Mlustrated dee” Six Chromo-Lithographic 


wings, 


FOUR MONTHS IN A DAHABEEH ; 


OB, 
NARRATIVE OF A WINTER’S CRUISE ON THE NILF. 


By M. L. M. CAREY. 
One Volume, demy 8vo., cloth boards, price15s. 





lL. Boors, 307, Regent Street, W. 





_——— 


In feap. 8vo., price 5s., 


SONGS OF EVENING, 


BY 
CECILIA: ELIZABETH MEETKERKE. 





L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, rrow Dexz Sreeet;. 
CHURTON’S, rrow Hotixs Street; 
HODGSON’S, rrom Great MARYLEBONE S?eRET; AND 
SAUNDERS: ayv.OTLEY’S, rrom Conpurt Steret, 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION: 





THE 


The chief 0 of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the G TEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW, PUBLICATIONS 


‘ 1 
(English, French, and: German Literature, 
to insure which zevery New Worx of general interest is 
placed ‘in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSUES FROM. THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE. NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 


are. “AS. THE) DEMAND INCREASES. 

*,¢ always to meet the —_ 

tg fi onhaalin at Tckareed ins ccaes theceuseen wall 
SS see excepting an ‘utterly bad one) will ever 
exclu 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 





FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS; THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 


mae ar ag ey a 
GUINEAS to any amount, according , to the 





614 
















rPEs 
ARC 
8yo., with Illustrations, 168 


“Dr. Mouat’s book, whilst forming a most im 
valuable contribution to ethnology, will be read with 
the general reader.” —Atheneum. 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on HORSE- 








13, Great Marlborough Street. 


iT BLACKETT’S 
NEW | WORKS. 


£2 aD et BE 


rtant and 
interest by 


BACK in MANTCHU TARTARY¢ being a Summer’s 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. One 
Volume, royal 8vo., with Map and 50 Illustrations. 


“Mr. Fleming has many of the best qualities of the traveller. 
He has rendered us his dehtor for much instraction and amuse- 
ment. The value of his book En by the illustra< 
tions, as 96 graphic as copious ant ll exeeuted, which is saying 
much,’ READER, 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YBRARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMENISOENGCES.. Tivo 
Volumes, 8vo0., 288. 


MAN; or, The Old and New Philos>phy; 
being Notes and Facts for the Curious, with Especial - 
Reference, to Recent Writers on the Subject of the 
Origm of Mam By the Rev. Bo W. SAVILE, One 
Volume, 10s. 64. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author 
of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” forming the 
New Volume of ‘“THarst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modcrn Works.”* 
illustrated by Millais, 5s. bound. 


| TERN EW. NOVELS. 
LOST and SAVED. By the Houn.. Mrs. 


NORTON. Fourth Edition, with a Letter from the 
Author. Three volumes, 


“* Lost and Saved’ is a work of such rare excellence that it 
would create a stir among novel readers even if it had not 
Rirs. Norton’s name on the title-page.”—Atheneum. 

**Lost and Saved’ will be r with eager interest by those 


who love a touching story, Lt is a vigorous novel.’’—Timea. 


CHURCH.and CHAPEL. By the Author 
of NO CHURCH,” “OWEN: A WAIN,” &, ‘Three 
vobunes. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
as ana Authorvof ‘‘ Arthur Brandon.”? Three 


“A very attractive novel, in, which some of the, Tartuffes and 
Pharisees ofmoderu days are skilfully depicted.’—Su2. 


| VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 


Three volumes. 


/MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 


EMILY PONSONBY. [Just Ready. 


Three volumes. 








Just published, 16mo., cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s, 6d., 
THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
105rm Tmovusanp. 

187, Piccadilly. 
Eleanor’s Victory, by the 
Author: of “Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘* Aurora’ Floyd,’’ 


&c., &c., is now in course of publication in *fOnce a 
Week.” 


Once: a Week.—The Kighth 


Volume, oo sme bound in cloth, price 7s..6d., is now 
ready for deliv ery, 
Bravuvey and Evans, 11, Bouyerie Street, sng Street. 


London: Hatrenarp' & Co., 

















New. Tale by Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, (Author of “‘ Danesbury House,’” “* Tie Chan- 
nings,” “A Life Secret,’ &c.j, entitled, THE LOST 
BANK NOTE will be commenced i in the LeIsurE —o™ 
No. 601, for July4. Price Oxe. Penny, weekly; Srx- 
PRNOK, Inonthly vaste 


London: 56, Paternoster Rew ; 


The Franklins: or, The Story 


OF A CONVICT; by G? E: Sargent, Author of “The 
City Arab,” “Story of a Pocket Bible,” &c., is completed 


and all Booksellers. 





| in the June Part pf the Latscwr Hour. Price Sixpence. 


London : 


The Regular Swiss. Round, 


Chapters 1 to 9, fusely illustrated a 
Alpine Scenery tone sketches by E, Whymper. 
In the May and June Parts of the LrisuRs Hover, Price 
Sixpence each, 


London : 56, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 


56, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 








Posted for 34 Stamps, 


POET CIOSE’S LAST NEW WORK. 
*,** See PUNCH for~ JUNE” 13th. 











- Recerrion or Caprarns Speke ayp GRaNr. . 628 








“To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
end the Provinces, THE READER is Published 


every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


i other day Punch, in one of his best 
cartoons, gave his comically poetic ver- 


sion of the great fact of the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile by Captains Speke and 
Grant. Old Nilus, figured like one of the 


ancient colossal statues of Egypt, was sitting 
deep in the impenetrable jungle of rush and 
swamp where he had been sitting undisturbed 
for thousands of years, dreamily smoking a 
long clay pipe, and thinking of nothing in 
parti —an urn by his side pouring ont 
the water which was, and had been from 
time immemorial, the beginning of the great 
mysterious stream. But, lo! to his horror, 
he was at. last troubled witha visitor. Push- 
ing aside the bushes, and detecting the old 
gentleman for the first time in his cherished 
solitude, was the impudent figure of Miss 
Britannia; at the sight of ishenan tiles, in his 
astonishment, had opened his mouth, and 
ceased to suck his clay, gazing wildly at the 
intruder. You saw that it was all over with 
him—that he was to enjoy his quiet pipe and 
his solitary reverie no more ; anf ou expected 
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-marrati of ins Speke and Grant, |.the Lake Nyanza, or, more fully, Viotoria 
| neglects all the i of that reality, Nyanza, so-called after our Quecn—the level 
' and substitutes a s-himsy of the mind ‘for’! of the lake marked as 3553 feet above the 
| what Geography and History must set down ocean, and the greater part of -its extent 
| in their registers of the same event. under, though part is above, the equatoria! 
In geography there is no pure, single head- | line. There, to the west of Nyanza, you see 
| fountain of th i 

















e Nilus, g forth secretly | several other lakes —~from ‘ene «of 

in some deep jungle of trees, pipy hemlock, which, of | level than the Nyanza, 
and other undergrowth, penetrating , issues the river Kitangule, flowing inte the 
into which to the ahh pet one could say, Nyanza. You can conceive numberleas other 


_“ Here the Nile begins ;” but, instead of this, streams, not marked, flowing into the same 
_ there isa great flat sheet of shallow water, | Nyanza. From the northern shore of the 
the Lake Nyanza, covering hundreds of , Nyanza, just.above the Equater, you see at 
| square miles, in that partof Africa which lies least three outlets marked—the chief of them 
| on and immediately under the Equator, at a called the Napoleon Channel, in honour: of 
considerable distance from the east coast, the French Emperor—-whence issue ‘north - 
and more than 3000 geographical miles south | ward-flowmg streams which, — 
| from the familiar termination of the Nile in length, form the upper course of the White 


| the Mediterranean. This at fresh-water Nile. The map may yet be improved; but, 
lake is 3553 feet above the level of the sea; at present, a glance at itis the means 0! 
and from it, as'from a great elevated reser- obtaiming the essentially new phical in - 


yoir, escape, by more than one outlet, those | formation that Captains Speke and Grant have 
waters which, seeking lower levels, and broughthome. This is the true head of old 
sometimes forming falls, compose the long | Nilus—accumulated rain-draimage ata high 
stream of the White Nile, to which the Blue | level. 
Nile, rising more to the east, is.a tributary, | As Art: cannot convey the literal - 
and the entire course of which, fromits origin phical truth of sucha very as that o/ 
in those hitherto unknown regions to its | the Nile’ssources, so it could neween eo 
tian mouths, measures nearly | forth the real history of the process of the 
discovery. Miss Britannia, in Punch’s car- 


St tt tt 





famous Eg 
| a'tenth of the circumference of the globe. " ] ; 
That the Nile breaks by one great outlet, | toon, is a brisk young lady, with her helmet 
and by others yet unknown, from this on, and all tidy and smiling, ing old 
Lake Nyanza, and that, consequently, but for _ Nilus as if in sport. But the real Britannia, 
obstacles which may be yet removed, one | in the persons of Captains Speke and Grant, 
might walk or boat from this lake on and on coming upon the accumulated eve oe ey 
northwards along that main stream which at known as Nyanza, and waren eer 4 to. be 
last becomes the Nile of Egypt—such is the | the origin of the Nile—how'should Artdepict 
| real discovery. But, in a sense, it leaves the | in their faces and gestures the aug. the 
sources of the Nile still to be sought for. | care, the courage, the perseverance, the prior 
The Nile issues or escapes from Lake Nyanza; | reasonings and caleulations from data fur- 
but this lake itself is but a great reservoir of | nished by former records in the possession o! 
water, fed, like other and smaller lakes in | the Geographical Society, that led them suc- 
the same region, by rivers and rivulets which | cessfully thither’ It was the consummation 
drain the country round, especially from the ofa —— of speculations and explora - 
west. Nay, the Nyanza Lake is conneeted | tions. From early ages, it now appears, the 
with other smaller lakes, and is part of alake- | speculation existed—bred no one can tell by 
system. The other lakes, according to Captain what vague communication and rm 
Speke, are ‘“‘all mere puddles compared to from the spot through intermediate African 
the Nyanza ;” but from one of them, called populations—that the Nile had its origim im « 
the Luero-lo-Urigi, which Captain Speke _ great lake or inland African sea. ch o 
reached by mistake in his last journey, before lake, it is said, is actually found figured in 
he reached the Nyanza, comes ‘‘a nobleriver, old Arab maps and in old European maps 
sunk low in the earth, like a canal,” and derived from them. In later days the specu- 
called the Kitangule, which, draining that lation had been revived: and, since the return 
lake and other lakes, flows into the Nyanza, | of Captains Speke and Grant, Dr, Charles 
and is apparently its chief feeder. What of Beke has published a pamphlet, claiming for 
this Kitangule river and of the other rivers | himself the credit, on account of the precise 
and rivulets which feed the Nyanza? Shall way im which he had presented the s P 
the name ‘‘ Nile” end at the Nyanza Lake, or tion some years ago, of haying been the first 
shall it be carried farther back and applied to | theoretical discoverer of the sources of the 
those feeders of the Nyanza? Are the sources | Nile. But, to the world, Captain Speke:as, 
of the Nile to be sought for in the miseel- | and will be, theman. In his former journe) 


laneous streams from the west, and perhaps | in 1858-59, leaving his companion, Captain 


from the east too, which make the lakes ? | Burton, sick at Kazé, he had actually reached 


Captain Speke did not avoid this question. the southern shores of the N , and had 
* The quertion arises,” he said at the Geo- | become convinced, from all he heard, that 


ical. Socie on Monday evening last, | from the northern shores : of that lake the 
rr forms — lakes without number?” stream or streams of the Nile had their issue. 
To which question! he replied—-“ The Moun- Insuperable difficulties in the way of -ad- 
tains of the Moon, from-whence they derive | vancing north prevented him from then 
their water, are in the middle of the rainy settling the matter; but, from the time of 
zone, where I observed, in 1862, that no less his return to England, he was bent upon a 
than 233 days out of the year were, more | new expedition in order to settle it; and, 
or less, wet days.” No absolute primordial having taken counsel with Sir Roderick 
head therefore has been found, or can Murchison and the Geographical Society, he 





that his next movement would be to rise in 
i , let his pipe fall, kick over his urn, | 
dash away ugh the jungle to seek | 


some other hiding-place, whither Sir Roderick | 
Murchison could not send Britannia to find | 
him out, and where he might preserve a little 
l his threatened bachelorhood. | 

othing could be better than this cartoon. 
The execution was ro and sketchy ; but | 
the idea was capital. “Let humour mingle | 
with imagination, and Art could not hit off: 
more exactly the sort of feeling we all had 
when we heard that the sources of ‘the Nile | 
had been discovered. And yetit isonemore | 
instance how ind t Art must often be | 
of the realities which it represents, that this 
cartoon, hitting off though it did! the exact 
fact. of the solution of the great African mys- 


to the jocose fancy of. all London and of | 
all Britain: for the moment, differs entirely | 
from the reality as we gather it from the 








now rejoicing, 1s that the Nile originates in 


be found, to the Nile; its real sources | ‘set out on this new oxpedition, with 


lie in rains and mists among the Mountains Captain Grant. arting from Zanzibar, on 
of the Moon; and the real solution of the the east coast of Africa, m October 1860, and 


_ African mystery, over which Geography is toiling their way inland through all sorts of 


difficulties, they disappeared for a time from 


the rain-drainage of a certain region of all human ken, till, at length, only the other 
Equatorial Africa, of which rain-drainage month, they were again heard of, and ow 
Lake Nyanza and other lakes are a visible of in circumstances which assured us t 


accumulation and intermediate representa- their enterprise had succeeded—i. é.5 sail 
tion. One might defy Art to give sie such towards Egypt down the river Meni 
rendering of the fact of the discovery of the they had gone to trace. re Pm 
Nile’s sources as should keep to this truth terval of two years and a Z ey Pas 
that the Nile begins in the ramn-drainage, by teached the Nyanza by a gg tab by See yge 
rivulets, rivers, and an apparatus of lakes, of | portion of its rinse =, = te 
an elevated equatorial region of Africa, A points .on its northern shore ; ,s0en, hg 
map, indeed, could do it. While we write a | waters escaping in at vere re their no ‘ 
map has come into our hands, prepared by ward streams, coon Saat north 

Captain Speke himself, and published this ;wardstreams rer hap ie ete a 
week by Stanford of Charing Cross, which current, though they d suhinabiy the om 
does it yery effectively. There you see figured Side all the-way, was in 
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which, after receiving other tributaries, be- 
came the White Nile. And now the two 
travellers are in England. Twice this week 
they have told their countrymen and coun- 
trywomen some particulars of their story—at 
an overflowing meeting of the hical 

ety on Monday evening, and at ¢ Royal 
Institution on Tuesday evening. Other meet- 
ings will be held in which they will tell more ; 
but for their complete story we must wait for 
their promised book. 

The most interesting portions of what they 
have told as yet, next to those main geogra- 
phical statements which we have here re- 
produced, are their accounts of some of the 
native African nations who have their terri- 


tories round and near Lake Nyanza. In the | 


map we count quite a cluster of such states 
or oms syrrounding the reservoir of the 
Nile—Unyamwezi, Uzinza, Uhna, Urundi, 
Uzige, Ruanda, Karagwe, Uganda, Ulumbi, 
Unyoro, Usoga, Uvuma, Amara, Ukori, 
Ukidi, Chopi, &. Captain Speke’s general 
account of the populations of these states, at 
the meeting of the Geographical Society, was 
that they arc physically and intellectually 
superior to most of the African populations, 
and disposed to be friendly and honest when 
their confidence is won; but that they 
**haye a t distrust of the white men, 
owing to the enormities committed by the 
slave-traders,” and that, as their kings are 
continually at war with each other, travelling 
among them is highly perilous. At the 
Royal Institution he entered more into details 
—~giving his ethnological views of the various 
Nyanza populations asa whole, and s ing 
especially of the two kingdoms of Uganda 
and Karagwe, situated’on the western margin 
of the lake. The following is from the report 
of his lecture in the Times :— 

Judging from the physical characteristics of 
those tribes, Captain Speke cogsidered them to be 
descended from the ancient Abyssinians—an idea 
confirmed by the traditions of the people, who, 
when questioned about their origin, always replied 
that they came from the north. These ancient 
Abyssinians came down by d s from the 
north, carrying all before them, and founding the 

t kingdom of Kittara, which was now split up 
into several minor kingdoms through continual 
internal wars. A seguir tradition of the double 
origin of these people was repeated to him by one 
of the chiefs, who gravely told him that at one 
time the inhabitants of Kittara were half black 
and half white, one side of their heads having 
curly hair, the other straight. The largest por- 
tion of Kittara consists of the kingdom called 


bis Say 
the most fertile-part of the shores of Lake 
Nyanza is Uganda, which is the most interesting 
of all the nations of equatorial Africa, being better 
cultivated and better governed than any other. 
Here when a king dies all his sons are burnt 
except his successor and two others, who are kept, 
in ease of accident, until the coronation, after 
which one is pensioned off and the other banished. 
Untidiness in dress is a capital crime, expiated 
onl by an enormous fine. I titude, or even 
neg. to thank a m for « benefit con- 
ferred, is punishable. e court-customs are also 
curious. No one is allowed to stand before the 
king; and to touch him or look at one of his 
women is death. They believe implicitly in magic 
kin always attended 
sed, with dead 


the king, 
looked at 


——- bare or naked could 
by his Majesty. He found the 
to consist of hundreds of conical tents, 
spur of a hill. Thousands of 


ts were to be seen engaged 


in conceivable occupation, from playing on 
musical instruments to feeding the royal chickens. 
On sending word to the king that he wished for 
an nd 0 that monarch sent back a sha 
m that he was to sit on the ground and wait 
until he oe 


was at liberty. Captain Speke declined, 
ince. A 


He was received by the king swrounded by his 
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court, and having by his side the women crowned 
with dead lizards to ward off the effects of the evil 
eye. After an hour’s silence, his Majesty said, 
** Have you seen me ?” and retired to another tent, 
where the same process of staring was followed by 
a similar inquiry. The king went into a third 
tent, and Captain Speke followed. This time, 
however, the monarch deigned to examine Captain 
Speke’s Whitworth rifle. Captain Speke told him 
that it was the custom of the inhabitants of the 
country of which he was a prince to make presents 
of everything that they possessed to any king into 
whose country they entered. He accordingly left 
him several rifles and watches, and a quantity of 
oy heen It was a long time, however, before 
1e gained his confidence. On leaving, the king 
presented him with numerous very valuable pre- 
sents. 

The King of Karagwe (whose name is Rumanika) 
is the most civilized of these native chiefs. Before 
entering Uganda Captain Speke spent many days 
with him. In manners and enlightenment he might 
be compared with many Europeans. He owes 
much of this to the influence of an Indian merchant 
named Moussa Mzouri, who helped him also by 
his advice to conquer his brother, with whom he 
was at war. Captain Speke was much entertained 
with many of his questions, some of which were cer- 
tainly sufficiently curious—such as what became of 
the old suns, and why the moon made faces at the 
earth. He also wanted to know whether England, 
of which he had heard from the ivory traders, 
could blow up the whole of Africa with gunpowder. 
When the king heard that he was desirous of going 
north he sent messengers to the King of Uganda 
to prepare the way for him. While at the palace 
the king took him yachting on Murchison Creek 
for several days ; and he frequently went shooting 
with the princes, who, when he had shot any- 
thing, would rush up to and shake him heartily 
by the hand—a custom little known in that part 
of Africa, 


We do not know that all this is very hopeful. 
As the thorough exploration of Africa is 
perhaps the last sin oy of geographical 
enterprise reserved for the leading portion of 
the human race, so, probably, the complete 
subjection of its miscellaneous native popu- 
lations to civilization and its influences is the 
last and farthest-off moral problem. If we 
were to make a beginning round Lake 
Nyanza, how should we set about it? Com- 
merce and fair dealing, with missions to aid 
—these are the strong and standard recipes 
(and, by the bye, if Captain Speke is cor- 
rectly reported, and has not misrepresented 
himself, was he quite true to the second 
recipe in his talk with the King of 
Uganda ¥) Those philanthropists who may be 
called cotton-maniacs—inasmuch as i 
never hear of a new place but they want 
cotton to be grown in it, reason or no reason 
—would, of course, add their favourite 
suggestion. Meanwhile, at least, Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant have increased our 
Soenhelane. They have solved the great 
on mystery and uncoyered the head of 
ilus. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie, 
avec (CHuvres inédites de Victor Hugo, entre 
autres un Drame en Trois Actes— Inez de 
Castro.” (Bruxelles et Leipzig: Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven & Cie.) 

}'¥ countries have produced such a 

generation of literary men as that which 

‘* flamed out its thoughts’’ in France during 

the fifteen years of the Restoration and the 

reign of the Citizen-king. Such historians 
as Guizot, Thiers, Michelet, and Thierry, 
such preachers as Lacordaire, such song- 
writers as Béranger, such poets as Victor 

Hugo, Lamartine, and Alfred de Musset, 

jack sometiale as Balzac, are not born every 

day ; and yet these names represent but a 

very few of the men who earned distinction 

during that wonderful period. There can be 
few more interesting subjects than the life, 
character, and education of a man who occu- 
pied, as Victor Hugo did, a distinguished 
os among such a generation, and was 
oremost in many of its battles. We have 
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said ‘‘a distinguished position:” in many 
respects it was the most distinguished ; for, 
as a poet, he stands, in our ju ent, un- 
questionably the first, and the force and 
originality of his prose is certainly not in- 
ferior to the best, even to that of Michelet 
himself. 

The method adopted for giving the world 
a history of his life possesses some novelty. 
There are many autobiographies more or less 
sincere, and there are innumerable biogra- 
phies written with every degree of friendliness 
and hostility ; but this book professes to be 
written bya ‘‘ witness of Victor Hugo's life” — 
and report says it is the production of his wife. 
As the work, which is without a preface, is 
utterly silent on the subject of its authorship, 
we are not in a position to speak with an 
0, of certainty on the point ; and we wi 
only say that, if Madame Victor Hugo be 
indeed the authoress, she has scarcely taken 
advantage of the knowledge she must. possess 
to give us a full insight into her husband’s 
character. We should have liked a more 
complete account of the successive phases 
through which his mind has gone, and of the 
formation of his opinions; and we would 
willingly have spared for such a purpose the 
whole of the seventy-eight pages devoted to 
the question of the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. Not that the arguments, which are 
there brought forward have no weight; on 
the contrary, in their own sphere they are 
very powerful—though it is characteristic of 
the eloquent poet that he nowhere in any of 
the letters and speeches printed in that 
chapter discusses, or attempts to discuss, the 
a arguments usually brought against 

is fayourite measure. But then, besides 
that we have read much of it in his former 
works, all this dissertaton is not Victor Hugo’s 
life, nor, except in a distant way, the history 
of Victor Hugo’s mind. 

It will be easy to explain what we mean, 
and to point out the want which we think 
exists in this book. Victor Hugo began life 
a staunch royalist, and many of his earlier 


” 


| poems are in honour of the Bourbons; he 





is now a republican, and on many points an 
ultra-democrat. This is a very great and a 
very radical change, and it is important 
that we should know by what causes it 
was effected, and what were its successive 
phases ; yet the book scarcely gives us any 
answer to these very natural questions. 
Another similar want, and one which can be 
remedied still less, inasmuch as we can to a 
certain extent gather Victor Hugo’s own 
mind from his books, is the absence of any 
definite character of his mother. We are 
told, indeed, that she was a Voltairian in 
religion and a royalist in politics, and, 
further, that she exercised an enormcus 
influence over her sons, who were devoted to 
her. But this is not enough; it gives us, 
indeed, a bare outline, but 1t does not con- 
stitute a mental portrait, such as Titian 
or Vandyke would have given: of the 
body—a portrait by which we might 
know the persons as if we had lived with 
them. 

Having made these remarks, we haye 
nothing further to say in disparagement of 
the book. It is often eloquent, occasionally 
amusing, and generally interesting ; and the 
style shows by many affinities that the 
author has not only been a ‘‘ witness of 
Victor Hugo’s life,” but a constant student 
of his methods of thought and of writing. 
His first literary labours, his early efforts, 
his travels, his relations with literary men 
and artists, and the failures and successes of 
his dramas, are well described ; and, as there 
are few of the notables of the period with 
whom he did not in some way or other 
come into contact, there are naturally many 
pleasant anecdotes and scraps of information 
to be given concerning them. The following 
was his first introduction—if introduction 1t 
may be called—to the great liberal journalist 
Armand Carrel :— 


Victor Hugo was oo one day on M: Rabbe 
(the sub-editor of the Tablettes Universelles). A 
discussion arose between them on the subject of 
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Chateaubriand, whom M. Rabbe did not like. 
The conversation, which had been courteous 
between the two friends, grew animated by the 
intervention of some one whom Victor Hugo had 
not perceived on entering, and who was hidden 
by the desk on which he was writing. This per- 
son in a trenchant and imperative manner declared 
that Chateaubriand was a grandiloquent and 
affected writer, whose over-blown reputation would 
not last twenty years, and that all he had written 
was not worth a single page of Bossuet. Victor 
Hugo replied sharply to this unknown interlocutor, 
who gave his opinions as if they were com- 
mands; and M. Rabbe had some difficulty in 
calming the conversation. When Victor Hugo 
was gone, the man at the desk enquired who was 
that little gentleman who had opposed him so 
boldly. “It is Victor Hugo,” answered Rabbe. 
“The one who writes royalist verses?” ‘‘ Yes; 
I was waiting till you had done writing in order 
to introduce you. But you rushed into the con- 
versation in such a way that I was not able to do 
so. I must find some opportunity of making you 
acquainted with oneanother.” “The opportunity 
is already found,” answered the other; and he 
wrote a dow words¢éon a sheet of paper and handed 
them to M. Rabbe, saying, “ Will you take that 
to M. Victor Hugo from me?” It was a cartel, 
signed Armand Carrel.” “Are you mad?” 
answered M. Rabbe— ‘a duel because some one 
does not agree with you on a page of Bossuet!” 


And he succeeded in pacifying him. But the 
story is very significant. Only a few years 
had slapeedt hatore Armand ey wines Mr. 
John Stuart Mill in one of his grand essays 
calls ‘‘ at once the Achilles and the Ulysses 
of the democratic party, and the star of hope 
for France in any new convulsion,” fell a 
victim to his readiness to take offence, and 
was shot by Emile de Girardin. 

The early influences that surrounded Victor 
Hugo were well calculated to develop his 
poetical faculties. His mother, as we have 
already had occasion to remark, was a royalist; 
his father was an officer in the Imperial army. 
This at once placed him on a stand-point 
from which he could appreciate what was good 
in the state of things that had passed away, 
and in the new world that was rising up. It 
is true that at first the former only won 
his affection; but, nevertheless, the seeds of 
love and admiration for the latter had been 
sown in his mind, and grew rapidly, when an 
untimely death had rei .oved his, mother’s 
powe influence. There is in this change 
something analogous to what Victor Hugo 
has described in the ‘‘ Misérables” as taking 
place in Marius when he discovers how worthy 
of affection his father had been. Indeed there 
are many passages in this book which show 
that several of the events and characters in 
the ‘‘ Misérables” were drawn from the 
author’s own experience, and had some coun- 
terpart in his own and his relations’ lives. 
Thus, we fancy we recognise Victor Hugo’s 
father in Colonel Pontmercy. Among the 
other circumstances that tended to feed Ly 
boy’s imagination we may mention the 
jomeneys which his mother made with him, 
first into Italy, and then into Spain, where 
her husband had followed King Joseph Bona- 

arte. From the former journey he was per- 
ps too young to derive much benefit; but the 
latter, which is described in great detail in 
these volumes, evidently produced a strong 
effect upon him. That picturesqueland, and the 
dangers and adventures of a journey made in 


company with a large caravan for fear of the | 


erillas, impressed themselves vividly upon 
im. Spain and the relics of the Moorish 


poems. We should haye liked to linger 
over his sojourn there, over the signs of his 
precocious talents which are given in the first 
volume, and oyer the noble efforts he made 
to earn enough to enable him to marry the 
weuu a loved ; Mt we must hurry on. 

e will only say with re to his precocity, 
that the novel ee 5 4 
age of fifteen, and which is sti 
among his works, is one of the most astonish- 





| 
| 
i 


e wrote in a fortnight at the | 
printed | 
| Hugo’s life down to about 1841. 


ing of literary productions. It is true, as we | wait with some impatience for the succeeding 


are informed in these volumes, that ‘‘ Bug- | 


Jargal”’ has been corrected and amended ; 
but it is, nevertheless, a yery extraordinary 
production. 





Victor Hugo’s literary life has been one of 
constant strife and opposition. The generally 
adverse critiques of the ‘‘ Misérables”’ are 
still in everybody’s mind. One periodical— 
it was the Edinburgh Review, if we recollect 
right—mildly suggested that he did not know 
French. This might have grieved the author 
had he not been accustomed to that kind of 
thing ; but most of his earlier works had met 
with the same fate, and yet they are by no 
means crushed; and so ple will perhaps 
continue to read the ‘‘ Misérables ” though 
the French be not good. His purely poetical 
works had escaped pretty nearly scatheless ; 
but ‘‘ Notre-Dame de Paris” had been assailed 
by a still fiercer storm, and each of his 
dramas as it successively appeared had been 
the signal for a renewed conflict between the 
Romantic and Classical Schools. A great 
portion of the second volume of this work is 
occupied in describing these battles. The follow- 
ing extract relates to that which took place on 


thefirstnightof the ‘‘Hernani.” Victor Hugo, | 


notwithstanding the opposition that was sure 
to be raised, had refused to have recourse to 
the ordinary measure of hiring persons to 
applaud ; but his friends had recruited largely 
among the Bohemians of Paris, and brought 
together a band of authors, journalists, 
musicians, and artists to support the piece. 


In order to combine their strategical plans, and 
to arrange their order of battle, these young men 
requested that they might be allowed to enter 
before the public. This was conceded on condi- 
tion that they should enter before the public 
began to collect. They were to have till three 
o'clock. For fear of arriving too late these young 
battalions arrived too soon ; the door was not yet 
opened, and from the hour of one the innumer- 
able promenaders of the Rue Richelieu saw the 
gathering of a band of wild, strange, bearded, 
long-haired beings, dressed in every fashion ex- 
cept the one in vogue—in Spanish cloaks, in waist- 


| coats & la Robespierre,incapsala HenrillL., having 


habiliments of every age and of every country on 
their heads and shoulders. There they were in full 
daylight and in the midst of Paris. 
gazed stupefied and indignant. M. Théophile 
Gautier especially outraged their sense of pro- 
priety by a scarlet satin waistcoat, and a thick 
crop of hair that flowed to his loins. The door 
did not open. The wild tribes stopped the way ; 
but that was a matter of complete indifference to 
them. A circumstance, however, occurred which 
nearly made them lose patience. Classic art 
could not tranquilly behold these hordes of bar- 
barians who were about to invade its temple. It 
collected all the refuse and sweepings of the 
theatre, and showered them from the roof on the 
besiegers. M. de Balzac was struck by a cab- 
bage-stalk. Anger was the first impulse ; perhaps 
this had been the hope of classic art ; the tumult 
would then have brought the police, who would 
have seized the disturbers of the public peace, 
and the disturbers would naturally have been the 
lapidated. The young men felt that the least 
pretext would have been taken advantage of, and 
refrained from giving it. The door was opened 
at three o’clock, and again closed. It was scarcely 
half-past three by the time they got settled ; 
what were they to do till seven? They talked, 
they sang; but songs and conversation must 
come to an end. Happily they had come too 
early to have dined, and had consequently 
brought ham, sausages, bread, &c. And so they 
dined—the benches serving for tables, and their 
pocket-handkerchiefs for napkins. As they had 
nothing else to do, the dinner lasted so long that 
they were still at table when the audience 
entered. At the sight of this eating-house the 


company in the boxes thought they must be | 


conquest have inspired some of his finest | dreaming. 


Their olfactory organs, too, were 


offended by the garlic of the sausages. 


Notwithstanding this bad beginning the | 
piece had a great success—so great, indeed, | 
rsons who | England. 
hi | a> om gathered to itself advocates of aims 
the most widely various: the temperate re- 


that, owing to the concourse of 
came to congratulate the author, his landlady 
felt compelled to give him notice. The Théo- 
phile Gautier mentioned in the extract is 
the well-known art-critic and novelist. 


These two volumes only 7 Yigy hee a gpa ag 
which party jor 


e shall 


volumes, containing an account of his par- 
liamentary career, and of the events of 1848 


and 1851. 
F. T. M. 
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MEMOIRS OF A “ UNITED IRISHMAN.” 

Memoirs of Miles Byrne. Edited by his Widow. 
oa G. Bossange ; New York: 12, Walter 
Street. 


is not without an effort that we persuade 

ourselves that the feeble embers which 
were quenched in Ireland in ‘48 by such a 
mere watering-pot were the remains of as 
fierce a flame of hatred as was ever kindled 
in the breast of a keen and ardent nation by 
oppression. The yolumes we have cited as 

e subject of our notice have this somewhat 
painful claim on our attention, that they 
remind us of that by-gone, and yet very 
recent, riod of fierce relations between 
England and Ireland. They are the earnest 
and animated, if somewhat incoherent, 
narrative, by a brave and patriotic imsur- 
gent, of that part of the insurrection of 
"98 which took place in the county of Wex- 
ford. He was evidently much more at home 
with his sword than his pen; and the work 
has no pretensions to literary excellence. 
The effect of reading it is like that of looking 
on the events described through a badly fixed 
telescope. We are perpetually jolting our 
object-glass away from the scene at which it 
is fixed to some object disconnected with it— 
one moment we get it turned towards the 
battle-field; the next it has tilted upwards 
to a mountain on the horizon, or downwards 
to the shrubs at our feet. Still, there are 
minutes when we can gaze through it at the 
far-off strife; and for the sake of these we 
hold it well worth while to make use of the 
uncertain medium. So, though we do not 
promise our readers the narrative of a Napier 
or Xenophon, we invite them to this glimpse 
of the past, with the assurance that it will 
not be wanting in living interest, though the 
interest may be of a painful kind. 

Major Byrne, who was for the greater —_ 
of his life a member of Napoleon’s Irish 
legion, was a member of an Irish Roman 
Catholic family in the county of Wexford, 
where he was born in the year 1780. He 
belonged, in his youth, to that combination of 
various political clubs known as the Society 
of United Irishmen. The original object, in 
the interest of which these political bodies 
were formed, was the constitutional reform 
of grievances. But during their gradual 
cuuiaemneiiia occurred that great event by 
which, we may say without exaggeration, 
every opinion of this time was intensified— 
every action hastened and confused. 

The French Revolution may be compared 
to a violent upheaval of the soil in a plain, 
draining off in opposite directions all waters 
of opinion and feeling, and converting the 
placid lake of moderation into diverging 
torrents of fanaticism, becoming more distant 
at every step of their course. The effect of 
this shock upon so balanced and upright a 
mind as that of Burke is well known. We 
may easily conceive its operation on the 
mobile and fervent Irish nation—how under 
its magnetic influence an organization insti- 
tuted for constitutional action was arranged 
round a new centre, while the opposition 
which this same ney had sharpened and 
embittered drove the members of the society 
to that conclusion afterwards expressed by 
one of them, ‘‘ that it would be as easy to 
obtain a revolution as a reform.” Gradually, 
therefore, republicanism became an object 
contemplated, if not desired, b those who 
took part in the society, while the increased 
facilities which the war with France 
afforded to any request for aid from that 
country gave a separate force to all the 
motives which could lead to separation from 

Thus the Society of United 


former and the fanatical revolutionist were 
thrust, by the violent opposition of the times, 
into one body. It does not appear with 
e would have had 
most thy on purely speculative grounds. 
He mete a brave, patriotic lad of eighteen, 
moved by the simplest ‘springs of action— 
forced, as he says, to take a side in the 
combat, and led to the side of rebellion by 
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the contemplation of miseries which left him 
no choice. 

It was in this state of public feeling that 
the menaced landing of the French under 
Hoche in Bantry Bay, waited for with so 
much féar and hope, was frustrated by that 
partisanship of the wilder forces of Nature 
which had once before saved England from 
the Armada, The expectation of the event, 
and the news of its failure, produced among 
different sections of the people very similar 
emotions. ‘‘ Nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation which the report of the arrival of 
the French fleet created in the capital,” says 
Plowden. ‘‘ I shall never forget,’ says Major 
Byrne, ‘‘ the mournful silence, the conster- 
nation of the poor people at the different 
chapels on Christmas Day and the following 
Sunday, in 1796, after learning that the 
French had not landed, and that the fleet had 
returned to:F'rance.”’ We hear enough of the 
treatment.of the Irish at that time to under- 
stand this feeling, and in a measure to sym- 

athise with it; though, as a successful 
‘rench invasion was inevitably the prelude 
to the reconquest and punishment of the 
island, we can hardly go alomg with him when 
he sighs after it as a ‘‘ blessing to humanity, 
and a measure which would have spared 
torrents of blood to England.” 

About a year after this disappointment, 
which occurred when Byrne was only sixteen, 
he seems to have taken the test by which he 
was constituted a member of the Society of 
United Irishmen. The year 1797 was occu- 
pied with the most energetic preparations for 
the approaching rebellion; and the secret 
procuring and hiding of arms must have 
afforded a congenial exercise of ingenuity to 
am. Trish —s of spirit and ingenuity. Their 
supply of ammunition was very seanty; but 
pikes—the chief arm of the rebels through- 
out the struggle—were procured in great 
quantities, as most of the blacksmiths be- 
longed to their society; and the only diffi- 
cult part of their manufacture consisted 
in cutting down young ash-trees for the 
handles. 

In what manner the authorities of that 
day availed themselves of the powers which the 

tion of martial law in March, 1798, 
put into their hands will be a matter of 
astonishment and horror to any one who 
reads of them for the first time. he murders 
committed officially are startling to read of. 
A captain in the yeomanry and justice of the 
peace, by name Hunter Gowan, whom our 
autobiographist cannot mention without some 
vigorous epithet, was among the first to dis- 
inguish hinself in this unperilous warfare. 
Two townsmen of Byrne’s were shot by him 
in the same day, thirty-eight more on the 
next; all without the slightest pretence at a 
trial—one of the victims having just landed 
from England, and being consequently rather 
more removed from the appearance of guilty 
than most men. <A cousin of Byrne’s, a near 
neighbour of Gowan’s, was confined te bed 
by a wound, and attended by his wife. 
Gowan rode to the door and asked the 
wife after her husband’s health. ‘‘I would 
not bring my men with me,’ he said to 
her, ‘‘lest they might do any injury; but 
I want to have a chat with your husband. 
Take me to his room.” The unsuspecting 
woman complied—to see him take out his 
pistol and shoot her husband through 
the heart; after which he told her ‘she 
would now be saved the trouble of nursing 

her damned Popish rebel husband.” 

Such stimulants as these could not fail to 
have driven a more phlegmatic race to instant 
rebellion. ‘They converted an apparently | 
earnest supporter of order into an eager and 
able leader of the insurgents. Father John 
prin ates was one of the priests who used 
all their influence with their parishioners to 
induee them to surrender their arms to the 
authorities. After having been successful 
of May, 170, by secing kischapel, his house, 
of May, 1798, by seeing his chapel, his house, 
andthe bute of his ishioners in flames, 
and many of the Gdefenceless inhabitants 
consumed in them, while the now fearless | 





yeomanry fell upon the people whom they | 


had disarmed, and destroyed all before them. 
Maddened by the reflection that he had given 
them up to the fury of their destroyers, he 
called together the fugitives, avowed the 
determination to sell his own life dearly, and 
offered his guidance to all who were of the 
same mind. This Betng eeavere he barri- 
caded a road along which the victorious 
eom: corps were to pass that night, and 
id by its side an ambuscade of his own 
little band, armed only with pitchforks, to 
fall upon the soldiers as the barricade should 
bring them toa halt. The desperate scheme, 
as it would appear under ordinary circum- 
stances, of men armed only with pitchforks 
attacking a well-armed and mounted band 
of cavalry, was carried out with such an 
impetus of fury that it was’ completely suc- 
cessful. The men were destroyed or dis- 
persed; their horses, arms, and ammunition 
remained in the power of their assailants ; 
and the rising rebellion found a nucleus and 
a leader. Round these the insurgents 
gathered rapidly ; and on the Whit Sunday, 
May 27th, the day following the attack on 
the cavalry, Father John mustered a force 
of 4000 or 5000 men, with which he marched 
to Oulard Hill, ten miles from Wexford. 
Here a battle was fought which was a mere 
repetition on a larger scale of the night- 
attack. As the enemy deployed for action, 
a precipitate retreat—which was a true 
“strategic movement” on the part of the 
insurgents—to the shelter of a boundary 
ditch brought the king’s troops into an irre- 
gular order of pursuit; and, when their volley 
had passed over the greater number unhurt 
in the ditch, they were attacked in the act of 
recharging their arms, and forced to a hand- 
to-hand fight, in which they were completel 
defeated. The fury with which these half- 
armed pikemen flung themselyes upon the 
enemy more than supplied their want of 
ammunition—theirs was a more irresistible 
fire than that of artillery. The troops seem 
to have been not unequally matched m point 
of numbers; but men on foot, armed with 
pitchforks, againstregularly equipped cavalry, 
must have seemed hardly worth reckoning, 
though this inequality, of course, diminished 
at every success. The beaten troops exacted 
a vicarious.atonement from the unfortunate 
country-people, whom they called to their 
doors and shot, burning’ many in their beds. 
Father John’s army was swelled by this 
success to about 7500 men, with which—imi- 
tating a device of Hannibal’s, under some- 
what different cireumstances, in forcing a 
troop of wild cattle to supplement his scanty 


numbers-——he attacked and took the town of | 


Enniscorthy. On this occasion no reprisals 
took place, though excuses were not wanting 
for more than the usual excesses in a town 
taken without capitulation. 

The narrative is written so confusedly, and 
the part of the narrator occupies so small a 
space in his own estimation in comparison 
with the whole, that it is not easy to make 
out the precise moment at which he joined 
the little army—which seems to have been 
before the taking of Enniscorthy. The sim- 
plieity of the style, and the intense interest 
of the writer in the result, almost disguise 
from us the remarkable inequalities in the 
face of which these battles were won. But 
this irresistible fury 
blaze of dry ‘timber, not to be resisted—for 
the moment,” as Carlyle, in his ‘‘ French 
Revolution,” has contrasted it with the Teu- 
tonic fire burning like anthracite. They 
had, truly, such courage and devotion as have 
seldom been equalled—but they had nothing 
else.. The whole narrative is a melancholy 
instanee of the complete divorcee which is 
possible between the impetuosity of fearless 
resolve and any power of organization or 
persistent effort. The taking of Enniscorthy 
was not by any means the last of the successes 
of the insurgent army, but it was virtually 
the limit of them success. From this time 
indecisions, distracting aims, and incomplete 
discipline seem to have prevailed, The 
king’s troops, itis true, were beaten in the 
greater number of conflicts. But ‘almost 
every victory obtained was cancelled by a 
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was the Celtic fire, ‘the | 











contemporaneous blunder—a fact of which 
Major Byrne, looking back on the struggle 
of his boyhood through the yista of Napo- 
leon’s campaigns, is fully aware; and far too 
large a portion of his recollections is written 
in the optative mood. On one occasion he 
warns us of the divergence from historical 
narrative by prefixed ‘‘ Reflexions ;”’ but too 
often we have to disentangle the glorious pos- 
sibilities from the disastrous fact with some 
difficulty. The comparison of what ought 
to have been done and what was done is 
forced on our observation at every step. 
After the taking of Wexford, the want of 
vigorous action allowed the garrison to carry 
off the precious stores of ammunition con- 
tained in the town while negotiations were 
going on for its surrender. When a camp 
had been formed on Vinegar Hill early in 
June the insurgent army occupied it again 
on the 21st, without having in the meantime 
done anything whatever to strengthen the 
position for defence. The entrenchments on 
the hill were nowhere more than two feet 
high, while the ready-made ramparts for the 
enemy’s artillery, afforded by the hedges 
and ditches of the surrounding country, were 
left undestroyed. No external badge was 
fixed upon for the officers in command, nor 
was it ever distinctly fixed what men com- 
posed the corps under a single commander— 
so that the first elements of discipline were 
wanting, 

These are only a few instances from the 
many which might be chosen of the want of 
all vigorous action anywhere but on the 
field of battle. It was a ‘‘strong pull,” but 
neither. a ‘‘ long pull” nor a ‘* pull alto- 
gether’—and wanting, therefore, in two- 
thirds of the elements of success. The in- 
surgent army was a snow-drift in April after 
the defeat on Vinegar Hill; and the account 
of the surrender of Humbert with his 11,000 
French soldiers, following immediately on 
the news of their landing, was the last melt- 
ing ray. Byrne escaped to Dublin in the 
disguise of a carman—which was endangered 
by the child of an acquaintance, at whose 
house his employer stopped, and who 
thought him slighted in the kitchen, asking 
if he was not coming in to tea. He re- 
mained in Dublin till Emmett’s abortive 
attempt in 1803, in which he took part; and 
after this*failure escaped to France, in the 
service of which country the greater part of 
his life was spent. We have preferred, how- 
ever, to confine our attention to his account 
of the Irish insurrection. It is an interest- 
ing and little-known period of history ; and 
his account of it, though prejudiced and 
oceasionally a little inaccurate, is the only 
one, as far as we know, contributed by one 
who actually partook in the struggle.. The 
materials for a history of such a period— 
which these volumes unquestionably afford 
—haye a claim on our notice which _ the 
want of artistic merit should not be per- 
mitted te annul. Byrne was singularly free 
from personal conceit; his heart was pos- 
sessed by his one object; and, though he used 
much strong and some unwarranted lan- 
guage, we are penetrated at every word by 
a sense of his thorough sincerity and his 
entire freedom from all desire to make a here 
of himself. The narrative of such a man is 
worth reading. 








NEW AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 


Tracks of McKinlay and Party across Australia, 
By John Dayis, one of the Expedition. Edited 
from Mr. Davis’s Manuscript Journal; with an 
Introductory View of the recent Australian Ex- 
plorations of McDouall Stuart, Burke and Wills, 
Landsborough, &¢. By William Westgarth. 
With Map and [llustrations. (Low.) 


work of Australian exploration goes 
bravely on. The present volume is the 
chronicle of a journey from Adelaide to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and from thence to 
Port Denison in Queensland—a disianee of 
2500 miles, mostly over new ground, during 
the ; greater part of which grass, water 
and natives were met with in considerable 
quantities. 
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we reviewed the account 
of Burke’s expedition, which, though emi- 
nently su , terminated so disastrously. 
We ney remind our readers that he, starting 
from Melbourne, proceeded, roughly speak- 
ing, due north, until he struck the Gulf of 
Carpentaria at the mouth of the Flinders, 
having crossed the continent for the first time. 
McKinlay, who was sent in search of him, 
has now crossed the continent a second time, 
having started from Adelaide, crossed Burke’s 
route in lat. 27°, kept to the east of it until 
lat, 19°, crossed it again, and struck the 
Gulf near the mouth of the Leichardt, some 
60 miles to the east of where Burke and Wills 
met the sea. 

Thus, although McKinlay has gone over 
new ground, yet still he is, so to speak, in 
old country. Landsborough and the settle- 
ments are to the east of him, Burke to the 
west, and Stuart to the far, far west. Stuart 
remains still the pioneer who has been furthest 
into the unknown West, having passed five 
degrees west of Sturt’s furthest, in long. 138° 
lat. 25°, which was for fifteen years the Titima 
Thule of Australian explorers. 

About one-half the island remains un- 
traversed ; and this, in many respects, is the 
most promising half. Eyre, during his un- 
paralleled solitary journey round the bight, 
was always getting track of a better country 
being near Lim on the north. We confess 
we should like to see another attempt or two 
made from the west coast—from the Abrolhos 
up the Murchison for instance—with larger 
means than have been used hitherto. 

The task of reviewing this book is rendered 
all the more simple by a masterly précis of 
its contents, given, in the introduction, from 
the familiar pen of Mr, Westgarth. The 
main part of the book consists of the Journal 
of Mr. Davis, one of the expedition under 
Mr. McKinlay. It is very amusingly written. 
One would think, from the style in which 
Mr. Dayis writes, that the expedition was 
the great joke of his existence—a kind of 
enormous ‘‘lark.’’. His shrewdness, his 
patience, and his neyer-failing good-humour 
must have been a perfect God-send to this 
or any other expedition. 
knows by experience the depressing, dulling 
influence which one croaker can produce on 
a party, and, on the other hand, knows the 
blessing of haying one face which is always 
good-humoured and smiling, and whose 
smiles are always reflected on the faces of his 
companions. Such a face Mr, Davyis’s seems 
to have been. 

Starting from Adelaide, McKinlay pyro- 
ceeded due north, and after 400 miles came 
to Lake Torrens, This great inland sea, 
400 miles long and 20 broad, so familiar to 
every one who has ever looked at a map of 
Australia—the sea which had the honour of 
stopping such men as Sturt and Kyre—was 
now perfectly dry. They crossed the bed of 
it, and saw no water on either horizon. It 
was gone; but it will probably be there again 
next year. It is merely a great accumulation 
from the floods of the enormous river-system 
of the Barcoo and the Cooper—rivers which, 
though of immense length, are in most years 
merely a chain of water-holes. Crossing 
then the dry Lake Torrens, they came to the 
Desert of Sturt—which also appears to be 
flooded in very wet seasons, for the expedition 
were nearly swept away by a flood ; and, pas- 
sing from this region, where excessive inun- 
dation alternates with excessive drought, in 
25° S., they came to a region of flowery 
swamps, containing plenty of water, and 


A few months 


crossed the dividing range in 22°—a little | 


north of where Stuart passed it on his track 
to the east. 
what we can gather, that the stmke of the 
dividing range is here, about N.E. by E.—not 
nearly N., as in the auriferous ranges of 
Victoria. But this is mere conjecture of our 
own; and our duty isto review, not to theorize. 

Entering the tropies, they were struck by 
the fact that the vegetation underwent little 
or no change, and that the features of the 
eountry (fauna, flora, and all) were very like 
what they would have found 1800 miles 


south—park-like glades of grass, fringed 


Any bushman | aro unlifelike ; the incidents are improbable ; 


It would therefore appear, from | 





with gum-trees. The soil improyes as one 
goes north, the heat is greater, and the mos- 
quitoes more troublesome ; but itis Australia 
still; and those who have once seen any part 
of the most beautiful melancholy sea-coast 
of that wonderful country are not likely to 
forget it, or to compare it with the coast of 
any other country. By ail accounts the 
mouth of the Leichardt in the Indian Ocean 
is exactly like the mouth of the Garra, 2000 
miles south of it; only, instead of mangrove 
on the Leichhardt, you haye tea-scrub on the 
Garra, When almost within hail of the 
Indian Archipelago, you still find yourself 
among the old familiarfauna, The platypus, 
the emu, and the kangaroo are found equally 
plentiful, and equally at home, at points 
varying from one another in position and in 
climate as much as do Edinburgh and Con- 
stantinople. 

After having struck the Indian Ocean, 
McKinlay turned south-east, and soon found 
himself in the great wave of advancing colo- 
nization which was creeping on from the 
east. The old work was going on—driving 
sheep to new pastures, building outlying 
huts, butchering blacks, and all the rest of 
it. And, as in old times, no one to blame, 
my dear sir, except the blacks themselves! 
This, however, is an ugly subject. If people 
choose to reckon on the blindness of God, it 
is no business of a mere reviewer. The mere 
reviewer has only to remark, in conclusion, 
that the names of McKinlay and Davis are 
added to the list of English worthies; and 
that the result of their expedition is to con- 
firm fully our most sanguine hopes about the 
interior of Australia. H. Kk. 





‘*RESPECTABLE SINNERS.” 
Respectable Sinners. By Mrs. Brotherton. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 


“"DESPEOCTABLE SINNERS” belongs 

to a class of novels which a critic finds 
it very hard to estimate fairly. As a novel 
it is a very poor one; as a story it is dull. 
It has every fault almost that a work of fic- 
tion can have. It is too long; the characters 


a tendency to prose is indulged in with the 
most lavish disregard for the reader’s fee!- 
ings; and yet, with all this, there are 
glimpses of talent and real power about the 
book which cause 2 conscientious reviewer to 
hesitate before he utters the sentence of con- 
demnation. We have no question, after 
reading the book, that its authoress is a clever 
woman; and we haye an impression left 
upon our minds that, if she struck upon the 
vein for which her peculiar talents qualify 
her, she might write a novel which would 
rank high in its own class of literature. But 
beyond that we can say nothing. 
he first heroine of the novel is Louisa 
Danhaye. At the age of seventeen she elopes 
with a penniless officer, Captain Ashton ; and, 
after living with him happily for four years, 
she is left a widow, with one only daughter, 
Her father, Colonel Danhaye, has discarded 
his daughter on her forming a runaway mar- 
riage; and, partly through his daughter’s 
obstinacy, partly through his sister Mrs. 
Nettlefold’s machinations, the breach is not 
healed at the death of his son-in-law. The 
Colonel is thus described in one of the clever 
passages which redeem the monotony of 
‘* Respectable Sinners” :— 
Widow Louisa’s papa is a handsome little 
gentleman of fifty-five. He has obstinate grey 


| hair, much brushed up, a clean shaven face, a 





brisk, though faded, hazel fa and a good 
natured, immorallook. The Colonel considers his 
sister a very religious woman, and is always afraid 
ef popping out something wicked in her virtuous 
presence. He has an immense respect for her 
solid sense, though he finds her somewhat heavy 


at times, and an unbounded faith in her piety, | 


though he secretly thinks her inconveniently 
strict in her principles; and, of course, being a 
short man, he prodigiously admires her majestic 
style of beauty. 

Poor Mrs. Ashton—who has no money, 
knows nothing about money, and has quar- 


relled with her wealthy friends—would haye 
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been in a very sad plight had it not been for 
an unexpected succour. An Indian brother 
of her late husband's turns up in the moment 
of her distress, and takes her and the child to 
live with him in Devonshire during his two 


years’ furlough. In the course of a few 
months the pretty widow outgrows her 
= sgsahage and ins to enjoy life again. 
Thoroughly self-willed, very sentimental in 
theory and very worldly in practice, ex- 


tremely ignorant of the world, and yet with 
a good deal of common sense of her own, she 
forms a character which would really be 
worth description, if, like all the few natural 
personages in the book, she was not left such 
a shadowy outline. Before her brother-in- 
law’s furlough has expired she accepts tho 
hand of a wealthy, middle-aged widower, 
Mr. Hartley of Hartley Hall; and there, as 
far as Louisa is concerned, the novel ends, 
The second half is occupied with the adyven- 
tures of her daughter Helen. Mr. Hartley 
we presume to be the ‘‘ respectable sinner” 
of the book. 

Repute spoke well of him. The clergyman of 
his parish cited him with pious enthusiasm as an 
example of one in an exalted station doing his 
duty to God and his neighbour. Had he not 
family prayers as the clock struck nine and ten ? 
Did not his sleck head appear above the walls of 


his priest pew twice each Sunday? Did he not 
exercise hospitality with unstinted venison and 
claret? His pedigree, his life, and dinners 


appeared equally irreproachable. 


This pompous old humbug has a younger 
brother, who is, of course, the exact opposite 
to himself, Lieutenant Hartley is an affec- 
tionate scapegrace, driven to the bad by the 
ill-treatment of his mother and brother, and 
finally left without a sixpence by his father’s 
will. After a long uphill struggle with the 
world he has got a small post in the coast- 
guard, and has married the widow of a com- 
mon shipwright, to the intense disgust ofthis 
respectable elder brother. The first husband, 
however, turns out not to be dead after all, 
and comes back to claim his wife. The scene 
in which the reputed Mrs, Hartley confesses 
the fraud she hie practised on her second 
husband is really masterly. 

I told you he was dead, and you believed me 

easy, bless you! And I let you see then that L 
liked you. I wished for youto marry me, Robert, 
because [ knew there was no one else—and you 
wanted some one—and T knew I could promise in 
church to be a good wife to you, T could love and 
honour and obey yor, and serve you faithful and 
fond, Robert, all the days of my life.” 
The first husband, an escaped murderer, 
grows enraged at these remarks and shoots 
his wife with a pistol. She dies soon after- 
wards ; and Lieutenant Hartley leaves Eng- 
land a broken-hearted man, while Ashton 
returns to India. 

Some years have elapsed, and Helen, 
now a young woman, falls madly in love 
with Edward Hartley, the son of her step- 
father by a previous marriage. This young 

ntleman—who, we suppose, is meant to 
+ the hero-—is very handsome, possessed 
of brilliant abilities and good natural 
qualities, but spoiled by the injudicious 
treatment of ‘‘ Respectable Sinners.” So he 
has grown up a dissolute man of pleasure, 

“The young Sybarite,” we are told,“ lied on every 
favourable opportunity. ‘Cela va sans dire.’ 
When one lie or fifty could obtain him forbidden 
joys, he never grudged the price even then. In 
4 affairs he considered lying not only fair, but 
even an agreeable exercise of the brain in con- 
| junction with the heart,” 


} 


| There was absolutely no reason against 
'the marriage of this young reprobate with 
| Helen Ashton, except that her stepfather 
| refuses his consent in order to annoy his wife. 
Thereupon Helen deceives her mother in 
the most shamefaced way, and elopes with 
Edward. Mr. Hartley refuses to recognise 
| them or make them any allowance, and the 
| young couple liye abroad on funds supplied 
| by the Indian uncle. In a short time the 
pay Lothario becomes tired of his wife and 








‘takes himself again to his evil courses. 


He is wing altogether depraved, when, 
i Eins is father dies by an 


happily for 
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accident, and leaves all his property to a 
distant relative. Thereupon the disinherited 
son exhibits an energy and independence 
strangely inconsistent with his previous 
character. He refuses to receive money he 
is never likely to repay, and supports him- 
self and his wife by working as a teacher 
and literary hack. However, his moral 
nature is still much thesame. He becomes 
correspondent to an English journal in a 
small continental town, and there begins to 
make love to the wife of a brother-jour- 
nalist. The description of this intrigue, 
though singularly unpleasant, is yet far the 
cleverest § padacie of the book; and the person 
who could compose the letter which the heart- 
less wife writes to one lover, jealous of the 
attentions of another, is capable of far better 
things than the work before us. Being in 
an English novel, and not in a French one, 
the intrigue, of course, is discovered before 
actual harm is the consequence. The reve- 
lation which the incidents connected with 
this dénouement afforded Edward Hartley of 
the nobleness of his wife, and of the baseness 
of the woman for whom he had deserted her, 
convince him of the error of his ways, and con- 
vert him into a model husband. Meanwhile 
Lieutenant Hartley is discovered to be the 
real owner of the Hartley estates—his father, 
in a moment of repentance for the hard mea- 
sure he had received, having reyoked his 
vious will and made one in his favour. 
owever, the Quixotic Lieutenant always 
kept the existence of the will a secret till he 
heard of his brother’s death and his nephew’s 
having been disinherited. He offers to trans- 
fer the property at once to Edward, who de- 
clines with a magnanimity equally Quixotic. 
Fortunately for his nephew, Lieutenant Hart- 
ley is murdered very shortly afterwards by 
the husband of the woman whom he had 
believed to be his wife. Edward, of course, 
succeeds to the property; Mrs. Hartley is 
reconciled to her father, Colonel Danhaye; and 
oy all live happily together ever afterwards. 
ow, the melancholy fact is that a lady, 
who can write so well as she does occasionally, 
should think it worth while to fill up her 
novel with page after page of dreary twaddle. 
Here, for instance, is an address to the young 
ladies of England :— 


Ah, be wise and firm, as you are pretty and 
clever! Let him alone, and cultivate the mani- 
fold sources of healthy enjoyment which have no 
reference to Captain Blank or any of his kind. 
Cannot you rejoice in the beauty and freshness 
and noble secrets of Nature, and love the hills, 
fields, and flowers, which “for their own sakes 
are dear?” Cannot you amuse and occupy your 
mind by entering with zest into originalities of 
character, and noting keenly, yet tenderly, the 
humours of those about you—not only laugh but 
learn? Cannot you teach the orphan boy to read, 
and teach the orphan girl to sew? Above all, 
cannot you look on men of your own age except 
in the everlasting lover light? Alas! ory 
And so on, till the reader skips the 
and leaves the sermonizing to itself. Then, 
we ask, what is the meaning of the following 
invocation ?>— 

Hail to thee, great God of Christendom! Source 
inexhaustible of happiness, honour, and credit! 
Creative genius of arms, diplomacy, law, and love! 


Protecting power of ne Saving . providence 
ok Respects le Sinners! Hail to thee, Almighty 


We suppose that this is considered fine 
writing. Possibly in a ladies’ boarding-school 
the authoress might find some one to coincide 
in her opinion—but not elsewhere. 








WASHINGTON IRVING AND HIS 
SECOND LOVE, 


The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. 
Edited by his Nephew. Pierre M. Irving. 
Vol. III. " (Bentley. 


M* TENNYSON has stated in tolerably 

forcible terms his opinion of those who, 
after a poet’s death, will drag his secrets into 
the glare of publicity, and will not let his bones 
lie quiet in their ve. We should like to 
know whether the Laureate would include 
all literary men of note who can write yerses 





under his term ‘‘ poet,” so far as their 
humous remains are concerned ; and, if so, 
whether his curse would extend to any resur- 
rectionists in the following case. Washing- 
ton Irving, a man of almost morbidly sensi- 
tive nature, in 1822 fell in love with a Miss 
Emily Foster, with the members of whose 
family he was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, and whose friend he continued till his 
death. The young lady gave him only 
friendship for fis love; and, now that he is 
dead, her sister and she, without even wait- 
ing to consult his literary executor and the 
editor of his ‘‘ Life,” print, in the English 
edition of it, not only some of his letters, 
but (from the sister’s pen) this following 
passage :— 

He has written—he has confessed to my mother, 
as to a true and dear friend, his love for E——, 
and his conviction of its utter hopelessness. He 
feels himself unable to combat it; he thinks he 
must try by absence to bring more peace to his 
mind, Yet he cannot bear to give up our friend- 
ship—an intercourse become so dear to him, and 
so necessary to his daily happiness. Poor 
Irving ! 

Irving has sent lovely verses to ‘‘ Emily ” 
on her birthday. The reason for this disclo- 
sure is an equally astounding piece of busi- 
ness. 

As his first attachment has been given to the 
world, it seems but fair that those who wish to 
study the character of one of the most amiable of 
men, as well as one of the most celebrated of our 
writers, should not be misled by the idea that he 
passed in cold bachelor serenity through the years 
of his prime. This idea seems incongruous with 
the character and disposition of Washington 
Irving, so eminently endowed with the perception 
of all that is lovable and attractive, and so formed 
to enjoy domestic life, of which he is the great 
painter. 

Impelled, then, by this sense of benevolence 
to the world at large, and burning to do 
justice to her dear friend’s memory, the 
beloved object’s sister narrates how, in the 
sensitive subject, Irving’s breast, ‘‘a thousand 
long-dormant hopes and visions arose,’’ and 
‘* visions of domestic bliss stirred within him 
hopes and aspirations which were—never to 
be realized!” And the beloved herself de- 
clares, ‘‘I shall never, however long I may 
live, forget his last farewell, as he looked up 
to us, so pale and melancholy.” We have 
heard something of American want of reti- 
cence; but surely this English—that is, most 
un-English—want of it cannot be surpassed 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Passing over, however, this portion of the 
intruded matter, we find in the volume an 
account of fifteen years of Irving’s life— 
from 1832, when he was forty-nine, to 1847, 
when he had reached sixty-four. At 
the former of these periods he had just 
returned to his native city, New York; 
and directly afterwards he published his 
‘* Alhambra” with greatsuccess. Then came 
a visit to ‘‘the veritable haunts of Rip 
van Winkle;” and a trip to Fort Gibson, 
700 miles up the Arkansas River, with a 
tour of thirty-one days in the wilderness 
west of the territory, which formed the basis 
of his ‘‘ Tour on the Prairies,” published in 
1835. During it, he says :-— 

We led a complete hunter’s life, subsisting upon 

the produce of the chase, camping by streams or 
pools, and sleeping on skins and blankets in the 
open air; but we were all in high health, had to 
eat our meat without bread or seasoning, and 
drink our coffee without sweetening. 
It was here that he shot the buffalo whose 
page he carried off as a trophy, as narrated 
in his ‘‘Tour.’’ The next glimpse we have 
of him is at Washington in 1833, where he 
says :— 

Since my return, I have been going the rounds 
of dinners, &c., until I am as jaded as I was in 
London. Time and mind are cut up with me 
like chopped hay, and I am good for nothing, and 
shall be good for nothing for some time to come, 
so much am I harassed by the claims of society. 
These are the two extremes of his life; but 
his real delight lay in his home, well-stocked 
with nieces—his little Dutch cottage on the 
banks of the Hudson, which he bought in 
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1835, and of which, while in Spain in 1842, 
he writes to a niece :— 

My dear Helen, you cannot imagine what a rich 
treat such a letter from homeis to me. It fills my 
heart to the very brim, and with the very best of 

ood feelings ; and then your details about sweet 

ttle Sunnyside—God bless my dear little cottage ! 
what a treasure of comfort and enjoyment it is to 
me! Every letter from it or about it gives me 
such a picture of true, innocent, home-dwelling 
happiness, and of such joyous meetings and 
gatherings together of those I love, that I feel fora 
time as if I had just heard a strain of delightful mu- 
sic, which is one’of my purest of earthly pleasures. 


After he had completed his cottage he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Astoria,” a revision of his nephew’s 
maw of the great planter’s doings, and 
‘The Adventures of Captain Bonneville,” 
drawn from that gentleman’s journal. He 
then declined to be nominated as Mayor of 
New York, or appointed Secretary of the 
Navy; but in 1842 he accepted the post of 
Minister to Spain—a post which he held till 
his successor, General Saunders, arrived in 
Madrid at the end of July, 1846, releasing 
him, at the age of sixty-three, from the pub- 
lic service, ‘‘ to let him get back among his 
friends while there was yet a little sunshine 
left’? for him and in him. Of course he 
rushed off to his Sunnyside; and, though 
‘‘ prowing a confounded old fellow,” set 
to work to build himself a pagoda that 
should give him laundry, store-rooms, &c., 
and have a cupola on the top without any 
bell in it, but still as serviceable as the 
feather in a man’s cap. We do not care 
much for the details of the minister’s doings 
in Spain, though we can quite sympathize 
in what he says of Spanish politics. 

1844. May 18th.—I am wearied, and at times 
heartsick, of the wretched politics of this country, 
where there is so much intrigue, falsehood, pro- 
fligacy, and crime, and so little of high honour 
and pure patriotism in political affairs. 


But in the glimpses we get of things and 
men nearer home—in the Dickens dinner 
before he left Washington, his stay in London 
and Paris, and his accounts of the Queen and 
Prince Albert at their levee and fancy ball, 
Rogers the poet, Louis Philippe and his wife 
ant family—we have our Sketcher on ground 
more interesting to us, where his orien 
remind us of those early studies of English 
life and home which taught Americans how 
they should look with a loving eye on their 
mother-land, and made Englishmen delight 
in the words of unexpected affection from 
their estranged and irritated kin. Truly we 
and his countrymen both have need of him 
now; the bonds between our nations, of 
which he formed one, have been somewhat 
strained of late. We hope that the number of 
Englishmen who can speak of Washington 
Irving as Mr. Dickens has done in the 
charming letters in this volume may never 
diminish in number or in will te say what 
they feel; and we hope that some Carlyle 
on the other side of the ocean, when read- 
ing this book, will say—‘‘ This ‘Life and 
Letters’ is all very well in its way, and 
contains the materials for the life of my 
bright, sweet, home-loving friend; but, with 
all these review-extracts, Spanish ceremonies, 
&c., &c., about him, he doesn’t come forth as 
his memory glows in my mind; I'll set him 
beside John Sterling—if I can.” 








“GIULIO MALATESTA.” 


Giulio Malatesta. A Novel. By T. A. Trollope, 
author of “La Beata,” &. (Chapman and 
Hall. 

HE historic frame to which this tale is 
attached connects it with the Italian 
war of independence under Charles Albert, 
and more especially with the memorable 
achievements of the Tuscan volunteers and 
recruits at Curtatone and Montanara. Mr. 

Trollope has already—in his ‘‘ Italy in 1849 

and 1859”—given an animated account of the 

facts of this ‘‘ Tuscan battle of Thermopyle, 
where the advance of an overwhelming 

Austrian force was so opportunely delayed, and 

at so tremendous a sacrifice, by a raw levy © 

four or five thousand students or other young 
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men, from one of the most unwarlike pro- 
vinees of Europe. The commemoration of 
these events in 1851, which gave occasion to 
the atrocious attack of the mili upon the 
— in the Church of Santa Croce 
in Florence, is another real incident in- 
woven with the present story, which does 
not, however, claim our attention to any 
elaborate or continuous surveys of Italian 
politics or military history. Hence the 
reader need not be alarmed at the number 
of i included in the narrative, which has 
a long prologue opening as early as 1828; 
for the transactions described in this part of 
the work are of a purely private and fictitious 
character, and the only matter-of-fact in- 
struction to be gained from them is of a 
minute topographical character. The tale 
comprised in these chapters, which is de- 
signed to account for the bar-sinister after- 
wards resting on the scutcheon of ‘‘ Giulio 
Malatesta,” strikes us as being a kind of 
amalgamation of ‘‘ La Beata’ with the cele- 
brated Yelverton case. The victim, Mad- 
dalena Tacca, is a girl of humble rank, who 
almost reproduces Mr. Trollope’s former 
heroine in her confiding affection and some- 
what insipid simplicity; only she cannot be 
beguiled without the form of an equivocal 
marriage, which is secured by the young 
marquis (Cesare Malatésta) in a guise sayour- 
ing of peculiar audacity and impudence. It 
is only thought necessary that he should rush 
prey dhe 3 Maddalena into the presence of 
the Archbishop of Bologna (when the latter 
is conveniently taking a quiet stroll in the 
gardens of his villa), and that they should 
declare themselves man and wife before him 
and two men whom they have brought with 
them as witnesses. ‘The prelate is taken 
aback by this proceeding, and threatens all 
the offenders with the displeasure of the 
Church, and with certain civil penalties (not 
extensible beyond a very bref imprison- 
ment). He is forced, however, to admit that 
the marriage is valid and irrevocable. He 
does not perceive any flaw in it until he 
comes to examine in his bureau one of the 
witnesses, namely, Pietro Varini, who alone 
of the four conspirators has disdained to elude 
the consequences of his act by fleeing from 
Bologna. Pietro here admits that he is under 
age; and this circumstance is at once declared 
to invalidate the marriage. The disclosure 
is a very shocking one to the poor witness, 
who is a well-meaning man, and a humble 
friend of Maddalena’s; but he is still some- 
what slow in arriving at the conclusion that 
he has been wilfully duped by the Marquis. 
A notable fact elicited by this trial is that 
the canonical legislators of Rome have put 
down in black and white a maxim which 
in other countries could only be realized 
under a solemn reserve :— 

The best authorities concurring in holding that 
no reparation is due from the seducer who shall 
have accomplished his object by means of a false 
promise of marriage, in cases where the man is 
much richer or higher in rank than the woman so 
injured, or where disgrace would ensue to the family 
of the man from a marriage with his victim. 


This rule, of which the enunciation drives 
Pietro to the verge of blasphemy, is very 
coolly acted on by the Marquis, who in a 
short time deserts Maddalena. and reconciles 
himself to a marriage of convenience, which 
his own family require him to embrace. As 
a return for his obedience they dispose of 
Maddalena in a convent, and have her child 
decently brought up, though on the condition 
that, while bearing their name, he must 
remain an utterstrangertothem. All traces 
of Maddalena’s whereabouts are soon lost to 
her mother and to her injudicious friend, 
Pietro Varini, besides whom she has had few 
to care for her in the world. 

The following chapters introduce us to the 
society of Florence, during the Carnival 
of 1848, and especially to the eccentric and 
soi-disant young widow, the Countess 
Zenobia Altamari, with her singular affee- 
tations of French manners of the revyolu- 
tionary epoch, and with her peculiar rela- 
tions to a humble admirer of ah f years’ 
standing, the Marquis Florimond. The 
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ideas of this old-fashioned cavalier servente 
might have afforded a pretty contrast to such 
hot-headed aspirants as we have been hitherto 
occupied with; but our author disdains to 
bestow much sympathy or study on such a 
character, except in connexion with his 
as ag usefulness as a family confidant. 
nder the care of Zenobia we find her niece, 
the young and beautiful heiress Stella; and 
in the house of Marquis Florimond his 
nephew, Carlo Brancacci, who presently 
introduces into the circle, as a visitor at 
Florence, his schoolfellow and _ intimate 
friend, Giulio, the bastard son of Cesare 
Malatesta. The latter is a reserved and 
shy young man, habitually depressed by 
the consciousness of his position in so- 
ciety; but esteemed by those who know 
him for his patriotic sentiments, and for 
some acts of generous devotion through 
which he has at much spoken of. e 
forgets his usual caution in the presence of 
Stella, and they fall in love with each other, 
and are engaged before the end of the 
Carnival: Giuho allowing himself to hope 
that his achievements in the forthcoming war 
of independence may put him in a position to 
claim her hand. We need hardly say that 
Stella’s aunt, Zenobia, and her politic uncle, 
the Canon Altamari, were not at all pre- 
disposed to acquiesce in such views if they 
could have divyined them. Giulio now leaves 
Florence to enlist in the patriot army, in 
which he is joined with Pietro Varini, now a 
professor at Pisa, much esteemed for erudition 
and patriotic zeal; but almost as unpractical, 
geenr: and absent-minded as in his student 
ays. Pietro’s sister, Francesca, determines 
also to put on a uniform, partly to take care 
of Pietro, and more or less for other public 
and private reasons. There are two brothers 
in the company, who are perhaps equally 
attached to her; but one is so young that 
she treats him as a mere pet—to the advances 
of the other she is very far from manifesting 
any inclination to yield. But her heart is 
softened by the dangers which they undergo 
in common, and by the death of poor little 
Enrico at Curtatone, which makes a very 
pretty and romantic episode. The whole 
campaign of the volunteers, and especially 
their difficulties and adventures in the towns 
where they have to look for their night- 
quarters, are described in a lively and 
amusing manner. Rinaldo and Francesca 
are ultimately married; and Giulio, who 
also survives the battle, obtains a distin- 
guished post in the Piedmontese army. He 
is in this way prevented from visiting 
Florence till some years after the peace. 
At this time poor Stella begins to be sub- 
jected to a series of family persecutions. 
She gets into trouble with her aunt by 
refusing to dance with the Austrian officers, 
who are introduced into the society of 
Florence after the restoration of the Grand 
Duke; and she can only carry out her pur- 
se by the painful artifice of getting her 
oot scalded. She is then pressed by Zenobia 
to marry a wealthy suitor, whose person and 
character are peculiarly distasteful to her: 
this being no other than Alfonso Malatesta, 
the half-brother of her own friend Giulio, 
and son of Cesare by his de facto wife of the 
Sampieri family. Her obstinate refusal of 
this match, and her avowed preference for 
Giulio, involve her in the penalty of being 
sent to a convent as a novice; here her reso- 
lution is combated by a severe discipline, by 
continued tedious lectures on the duty of 
yielding to the wishes of her families, and by 
the impending prospect of being compelled 
to take the vows if she does not accept the 
hand of Alfonso. She has now very few 
opportunities of ety sya. with Giulio, 
though his friends in the quondam regiment 
of volunteers do their utmost to assist the 
two lovers, who have also a useful ally in 
another girl who is about to quit the convent. 
One of the most odious maxims of conven- 
tual life is, at this point in the narrative, 
brought before our notice with the strongest 
reprobation by Mr. Trollope :— 
Confessors must use every endeavour, and be 
sedulously watchful, prudent, and assiduous in 
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ra for the removal of special pea " 
ee the inmates of a cloister), which 
destruction of the spirit and a cause of infinite 
spiritual ruin. 
FF a eal nie wey ag pass some months “a 

ontepulciano in greatest misery, till 

fortune the Abbess dies, and is 
one ae we liberal 40 and a 

disposition. i ves to be no other 
Maddalena Tata ge 2 is led to exchange 
her confidences with the poor girl committed 
to her charge; and they ultimately find an 
opportunity of addressing a joint communica- 
tion to Giulio Malatesta. But the Abbess 
is timid and reserved, and can only be induced 
to give her son some very vague and feeble 
hints that he may be enabled to find out his 
mother. Their letter is a Jong time in 
reaching him; but he has in the meantime 
obtained another clue to the mysteries of his 
history. He is sent to Varani’s aged mother, 
an energetic woman, who has been much 
mixed up in the liberal conspiracies of the 
time. She takes a liking to him; and, find- 
ing that her end is approaching, resolves to 
communicate to him a secret that has lon 
had a baleful influence on his prospects. tt 
proves that her own son, Pietro Varani, was 
not born in wedlock; that the registered 
date of his birth was falsified with a 
view to his legitimatization; that he was 
a competent witness to the marri of 
Cesare with Maddalena ; and that Giulio is 
the legitimate heir of the Malatesta family. 
By gradual, though not very complicated 
steps, these facts are brought to the know- 
ledge of all whom they concern. Giulio is 
restored to his mother, and is admitted, with 
the utmost coolness, into the Altamara 
family, to replace his half-brother as an 
eligible candidate for Stella’s hand. Partial 
disclosures of his communications with the 
convent had ere this brought matters to a 
critical position. The Ab of Monte- 
pulciano had been de through the 
cabals of her director and the disaffected 
nuns under her. Stella had been taken 
back to Florence, and had run the risk of a 
new monastic seclusion in safer quarters. 
One unexpected circumstance connected with 
the denouement is that Cesare Malatesta 
turns out to be still alive, although a 
widower. He is not, however, allowed an 
opportunity of reconciling himself with 

addalena and acknowledging her off- 
spring, but is removed from the scene, 
ostensibly by brigands, and in reality by 
assassins in the employ of the Sampieri 
family. 

The novel possesses, as a whole, the usual 
merits and deficiencies of Mr. Trollope’s work. 
It is ingeniously constructed, and written 
with much ease and animation. If some parts 
are spun out by common-place descriptions of 
scenery, or by a rhetorical exuberance of 
dialogue, the reader will find no difficulty in 
skimming rapidly over them. In depicting 
human racters and motives the author 
leaves many points am piggy detailed, or 
realized or philosophized on ; but the readi- 
ness with which he glides over a variety of 
topics will _gpassarcs | prevent this imperfection 
from being severely felt. There is a ee 
deal of broad caricature in Countess Zenobia’s 
affectations of French idioms and sentiments, 
and generally in the scenes which take place 
within the convent. The author continues to 
admit in his vocabulary a number of rather 
eccentric Gallicisms. 








SOUTH-AMERICAN SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. 


South-American Sketches; or, a Visit to Rio 
Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, La Plata, and 
the Parana. By Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff, 
M.A., F.R.G.8. (Longman.) 

Wild Scenes in South America; or, Life in the 
Lianos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Paez. 
(Sampson Low, Son, & Co.) 

S° extraordinarily rich in natural resources 

is the whole of America originally colo- 


nized by the Iberian races, that even our 
most far-seeing politicians confidently ex- 
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nips t, after the independence of the 
panish colonies had been firmly established, 
and the antiquated system of restrictions on 
commerce, industry, and science, enforced by 
the mother er en finally overturned, we 
might look forv to a rapid development 
of that part of the world in civilization, 
es he and happiness. What might not 
expected in so magnificent a country from 
the unfettered exertions of a race who, even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
had for centuries supplied the central figures 
around which the world’s history grou 
itself; who founded an empire on which the 
sun never set; who ruled the sea and mono- 
polized the commerce of the two Indies; and 
who had never conceived an enterprise with- 
out producing at the same time the very men 
to carry it out? Much indeed might have 
been expected from such a race; but those 
politicians whose hopes were raised highest 
were unaware that the people who in the 
beginning of this century began a life-and- 
death struggle against the Spanish yoke were 
not made of the same stuff as those who 
raised Old Spain to the pinnacle of her 
tness and power. After the conquest of 
merica had been completed and the empire 
of the Incas and Montezumas overthrown, 
and the Spanish nation had spread itself over 
all those parts of the New World where the 
cious metals were abundant, it was found 
t the mother country was well nigh ex- 
hausted for the purpose of emigration, and 
that America must henceforward do without 
the constant influx of fresh blood from that 
source. ‘The consequence was that inter- 
mixture between the whites, negroes, and 
Indians took place to a very great extent, 
and that ually the whites became ab- 
sorbed into the inferior races, who, their con- 
stitution being better adapted to the ra 
far outnumbered the descendants of Spaniards 
of pure blood. At the outbreak of the reyo- 
lution nearly the whole population was a 
mixed race, only a few Indian tribes having 
rded against intermixture; and these 
-castes possessed all the vices and none 
of the virtues of their parents. To expect 
from such a mongrel set that it would ever 
make good citizens, orfurnish proper elements 
for a republic, was simply a delusion, now 
happily dispelled by the endless series of 
revolutions and disturbances which ever since 
the Independence have disgraced the annals 
of Tropical America. There are many sen- 
sible and patriotic men in those troubled 
countries who do everything in their power to 
ut an effectual stop to this state of things. 
ut their number is far too insignificant 
to exercise the wholesome check so much 
required. Nearly all the republics keep up 
considerable armies by forced conscription ; 
but, as the poor soldiers are generally most 
wretchedly paid, equipped, and fed by the 
government, they are ready to back any 
adventurer or set of adventurers who may be 
able to scrape together a sufficient number of 
hard dollars to insure their services for a few 
weeks. The allegiance of the troops once 
secured, a leader raises the standard of revolt, 
holds out the most extravagant promises to 
the lower classes, compels the feeble govern- 
ment de jure to make room for that of de 
Sacto, es his opponents, and concludes 
his stiecessful coup d état by ordering a 
neral illumination and display of fireworks 
in celebration of the liberation of the country 
from the hand of its oppressors. The specu- 
lation—for it is nothing else—generally turns 
6ut remunerative ; afew aa weeks even, 
are sufficient for robbing all that is worth 
robbing ; and the same story, with a few un- 
important variations, is acted over again by 
another set of adventurers. For years one 
of the principal aims of the most far-seeing of 
South American patriots has therefore been to 
abolish the armies altogether, as they are the 
chief cause of all internal réyolution, and 
without oe Pte in defending the country 
against any foreign aggression. Should the 
succeed in this aim, an immense step will 
have been made towards the rity of 
those regions; but, until then, there is little 
hope of seeing the age of revolutions closed. 
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Not being able to secure much support at 
home for such a sweeping measure, they 
have turned their eyes abroad, and promoted 

n immigration by all the legal means 
in their power, furnishing the new immigrant 
with land, and giving him all the rights of 
native-born citizens, if he chooses to avail 
himself of them. But very few of the new 
colonists are inclined to exchange the protec- 
tion they enjoy as subjects of a foreign state, 
however distant it may be, for the rights and 
privileges their adopted country holds out; 
and this reluctance will continue until there 
shall be some security that, in any civil com- 
motion, persons and property are safe against 
the periodical robbery and forced service 
which a set of ruffians who have usurped the 
functions of government may inflict. Of all 
the Spanish republics Chili has been the 
most prosperous, though it is, perhaps, the 
least rich in natural resources; and in that 
very state foreigners are most numerous In 
proportion to the native population, and 
exercise a wholesome influence in the coun- 
cils of the nation. In the La Plata States, 
which Mr. Hinchliff visited, the number of 
Europeans—English, Germans, French, and 
Italians—is also considerable, but not yet 
considerable enough to take the management 
of the country out of the hands of the faction 
who so effectually check the progress of these 
fertile regions. In Mexico, the Central 
American republics, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
New Granada, and Peru, the foreign element 
forms but an insignificant fraction of the 
population, and great and bond fide tempta- 
tions are held out to immigrants. Millions 
of acres in the most healthy and fertile parts 
of these countries have lately been made over 
to European companies for the purpose of 
cultivation and settlements; but hitherto no 
real benefits have resulted from these trans- 
actions, partly because the companies have 
not been managed by persons who really 
understood what they were about. There 
are republics where the native population is 
so scanty that 10,000 European immigrants, 
merely by exercising the legal rights granted 
to them on their arrival, could get the whole 
management of public affairs into their own 
hands and bring about a state of things most 
beneficial to the general prosperity of their 
adopted country. Food is everywhere so 
abundant that one could wish our unem- 
ployed operatives were there to enjoy it, 
instead of starving in our streets and work- 
houses. In the plains of Venezuela and the 
La Plata States there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of heads of cattle; and in the highlands 
of Ecuador bread is so cheap that there is no 
coin small enough to pay for the daily supply 
of a man. 

Of the two books we have placed at the 
head of this notice, that of Mr. Hinchliff is 
the best. It is written in a most pleasing 
and elegant style; and, though the author was 
only a few months in South America, he 
seems to have had his eyes and ears open, 
and reports on everything he heard and saw 
as if he had been familiar with South 
American scenes from childhood. The work 
to which the name of Don Ramon Paez is 
attached was written and got up in the 
United States. It contains many wonderful 
stories—to be taken cum grano salis. Tlie 
author is a Venezuela gentleman, who re- 
ceived part of his education in this country, 
and has written the volume in English. © 
book is very entertaining; and we give one of 
its wild stories as @ imen of the style and 
the quality of the volume. Our readers need 
not believe more of it than they choose :— 

The ferryman related to us a feat of gallantry, 
worthy of a better cause, performed here by a 
Lianero with one of these monsters [crocodiles }. 
The man was on his way to San Jaime on a press- 
ing errand. Being in haste to get there the same 
day, he would not wait for the canoe to be 
brought to him, but prepared to swim across, 
assisted by his horse. He had already secured 
his saddle and clothes upon his head, as is usual 
on similar occasions, when the fi in cried out 
to or beware of a eaiman ced ogee lurking 
near the pass, urging upon him, at the same time, 
tb wait fur the canbe. F obrhing this advice, the 
Lianéro replied with characteristic pride, “ Let 
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him come; I was never yet afraid of man or 
beast.” Then, laying aside a of his pon- 
derous ne he placed his two-edged dagger 
between his teeth, and plunged fearlessly imto the 
river. He had not proceeded far, when the 
monster rose and made quickly towards him. The 
ferryman crossed himself devoutly, and muttered 
the holy invocation of Jesus, Marie y José! feay- 
ing for the life, and, above all, for the toll of the 
imprudent traveller. In the mean time, the 
swimmer continued gliding through the water 
towards the approaching crocodile. Aware of 
the impossibility of striking his adversary a 
mortal blow unless he could reach the armpit, he 
awaited the moment when the reptile should 
attack him, to throw his saddle at him. This he 
accomplished so successfully, that the crocodile, 
doubtless imagining it to be some sort of good 
eating, jumped partly out of the water to catch it. 
Instantly the Lianero plunged his dagger up to 
the very hilt into the fatal spot. A hoarse grunt 
and a tremendous splash showed that the blow 
was mortal, for the ferocious monster sunk 
beneath the waves to rise no more. 

Proud of this achievement, and seorning the 
tardy assistance of the ferryman, who offered to 
pick him up in his canoe, he waved his bloody 
dagger in the air, exclaiming, as he did so; “ Is 
there no other about here?” and then, turning, 
he swam leisurely back to take his horse across. 

The canoevo who related this adventure then 
added: “So delighted was I on that occasion 
that I killed my fattest hen to treat the man to a 
good sancocho, for the caiman had devoured all 
my goats.” 

But this is only one of the many exploits con- 
stantly being enacted in these regions by the bold 
race of men inhabiting them. 











DANISH LITERATURE. 


Sagn og Eventyr. Hdrste Afsnit af danske og 
norske Laesestykker, til Skolebrug i Sverrig; 
Udgivet af Professor Martin Hammerich. 
Kjébenhayn. 


[’ is hardly quite fair to say that the 
Middle Ages in Denmark present nothing 
but a literary blank—a mere negation of 
mental activity. It is strange to say s0 
in presence of ballads 1350 in number, the 
richest and sweetest of their sort in Europe. 
An odd kind of impression seems to be afloat 
anent ballads. Having been transmitted 
during recent centuries chiefly by the mouth 
of the rustic population, they are not onl 
reckoned to the class of so-called ‘‘ popular” 
literature, but they are believed to owe their 
very origin to the ‘‘ people.” Persons who 
ought to know better talk of this, ‘‘ which was 
the voice of the people bursting forth like irre- 
pressible ehunl-sieies from the heart of the 
nation,” as if they thought that the ballads 
had ‘‘ growed” up of their own accord, on 
Topsy’s plan, perhaps without even a distinct 
authorship foreach. A moment’s reflection 
on the condition of the labouring man in the 
Middle Ages—we are referring to Denmark 
—would reduce this theory to its ba dimen- 
sions. The miserablo and utterly degraded 
thrall of those centuries was neither a poot 
himself nor cared for poetry. Everything in 
the ballads bespeaks high-birth and breeding. 
All yirtue centres in noble knight and 
stately dame ; all allusion to the serf is con- 
temptuous. The authors, whoever they 
were, lived in bower and hall or in the 
cloister ; but, in due course, when the rich 
and great had tired of their pastime, it 
descended, like a left-off robe, to their infe- 
riors. ‘The dogs did eat of the crumbs. 
The peasant, whose condition by degrees had 
been alleviated, took up the lay which his 
betters had dropped; but, alas! under the 
régime of “‘dead utterance and bad or 
swollen formation of lip,” a process of ‘‘ un- 
musical destruction” set in much akin to 
that ‘form of death” defined by Mr. Brett 
in Vol. V. of “Modern Painters.” Thus 
blunted and deformed they have come down 
to us. The earliest manuscript dates from 
1548. In spite of the recent edition, com- 

iled with such extraordinary pains by 
Syend Grundtvig, we are far from being 
sure that we have any knowledge of their 
earliest beauty. 

Remains of a written literature from, those 
centuries are meagre enough. Latin pre- 
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ponderated ; both Sayo and Svend 

wrote in Latin. the middle of the 
thirteenth century the nation was for a long 
time paralysed and stupified by its misfor- 
tunes. In the vernacular we have books on 
medicine and on cookery, collections of laws 
and of bs, a chronicle in rhyme, and 
some importations from abroad. That a 
vine active intercourse was maintained with 
oreign parts is proved by some curious in- 
stances. A translation of ‘‘ Sir John Mande- 
ville’s Travels’ by a monk of Nestyed is still 
preserved. 

The literary monuments of medizeval Den- 
mark have met with rather more than their 
share of calamity. Besides ravages of the 
ordinary sort committed by ignorant monks, 
fire, and neglect, they suffered much at the 
hands of royal depredators. Queen Mech- 
tildio, Abel’s widow, and Erik of Pomerania 
destroyed documents from political motives. 
In the seventeenth century, the popular hero, 
Christian IV., destroyed most of what they 
had left. There were to be fireworks on 
occasion of his son’s wedding in 1634; and, in 
order to obtain a supply of paper of sufficient 
stiffness, the king issued an order to all 
magistrates of provincial towns, but more 
particularly to the clergy and librarians of 
former conventual houses, that they should 
forward to the metropolis all the ancient 
parchments that were to be found in their 
archives. ‘‘Cart-loads were driven to the 
fireworks; and that which was not made use 
of lay in heaps until, all filthy and trodden 
under foot, it was sold to chandlers and book- 
binders.” 

The late learned and genial N. M. Petersen 
has divided the history of his national litera- 
ture, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to our own day, into six periods ; 
but, without entering on the merits of his 
classification, we shall get as good a bird’s 
eye glance by following the natural order 
of centuries. ‘‘ The chief aim of the age of 
the Reformation was to influence the people 
by means of the mother tongue; by its means 
to convey the word of God mto the people’s 
hands. . . . . It was a Danish episode, 
with Latin before and Latin behind. It was 
an episode of the lower order, with nobles 
before and nobles behind.” In literature it 
was above all things the age of Christiern 
Pedersen. His homilies and expositions, 
his chronicles, his treatises on marriage, 
education, and such like, lie very far from 
the English reader; but, after some familiarity 
with other Danish writers, it is very possible, 
as we have found, to spend hours and days 
over his bulky volumes, and through his 
quaint style and archaic orthography to 
hear the accents of a very leal-hearted and 
patriotic preacher. 

There was a large band of other preachers, 
reformers, and anti-reformers, many of them 
even now noteworthy for their patriotism and 
popularity. The genius of poetry sought its 
most natural outlet in hymns. The old 
Service-Book being abolished, congregations 
were left without the means of expressing 
their devotion; hence every parish-clergy- 
man turned hymn-writer. ose effusions 
haye mostly been superseded; but some re- 
main even now, genuine specimens of lyrical 
piety. During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century the propelling power that had given 





its impulse to the earlier half began to 
slacken ; spiritual energy, activity, and free- 
dom came under the spell of the century that 
was to follow. All that was really national 
and truthful in literature concentrated itself 
in Vedel, the translator of Sayo, and earliest | 
collector and editor of ballads. | 
The seventeenth century was the age of 
spiritual and political despotism. The power 
of the nobles was absolute at its commence- 
ment: the power of the crown was abso- 
lute at its close. The State-Church was 
absolute throughout. Thought kept to the 
track the Reformation had left ; inde- 
pendent movements were repressed as an 
offence against God and man. Theology, | 
with which all sciences were more or less 
bound up, carried on her disputations in 
Latin. e mother-tongue was limited to 
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expression of a devotion no longer spon- 
taneous. During a long term of more than 
sixty years the only name that relieves the 
eee oomenes and Arrebo’s light, 
ever kindly, does not quite dispel dark- 
ness. In the megs bain of the century 
Kingo flashed out. meteor-like progress 
was scarcely to be looked for in such an 
In him the piety of two centuries sought 
voice and sang its swan’s song. He 
become the Psalmist of the Danish Chureh, 
and 1s not likely to lose his place, though in 
our own day Grundtvyig has arisen as a 
formidable competitor. ‘ 
The eighteenth century on its arrival found 
the sway of formalism and pedantry undis- 
puted. Such things as nature and truth were 
not even dreamed of. ‘‘ When ‘ Peder Paars’ 
appeared,’’ says N. M. Petersen, ‘‘it was as 
if Jupiter had thundered in clear heaven— 
there had not beforehand been the suspicion 
that such a thing was possible.” But it fell 
on thirsty ground: its popularity was 
instantaneous. Some of its immediate 
effects were curious enough. Rostgaard, 
the proprietor of Anholt, thought himself 
and some of his neighbours aimed at in 
the mock-heroie descriptions of that islet’s 
inhabitants. Being Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and having the king’s ear, 
he was a dangerous man to offend, He 
lodged with the Privy Council a complaint 
against the anonymous author, asserting that 
‘*Peder Paars” was a shameful pasquinade on 
the inhabitants of Anholt, “ which island 
had been raised by Frederick LI. to the 
rank of province, had suffered much in the 
late wars, and had paid all its taxes; ”’— 


further that the book was full of unseemly | 


attacks on the University, the Rector Mag- 


nificus, the Bishop, the Professors, nay, even | 


on Religion. But the king, Frederick IV., 
having caused the poem to be read aloud to 
him, enjoyed it immensely, and ‘‘ shut up” 
the Lord Chief Justice. 

The Privy Council passed the following 
resolution :-— 

February 12th, 1720, 

Tue Privy Covnoi find not that this work 
contains other than mere figment and foolish jest- 
ing, which had been better forborne than written; 
but, as it has not been heard that the Professors 
complain that ought in the poem touches either 
themselves or the University, or is contrary to 
religion, the Council can in no wise concur in 
Rostgaard’s opinion that the book should merit 
such displeasure and severe punishment. 


Peder Paars escaped burning at the hands 
of the hangman, and in due time turned out 
to have inaugurated a new epoch. Holberg’s 
subsequent career was one of amazing activity 
and uninterrupted success. His literary in- 
strument was wit. Hisclaims as a comedian 
to European fame are, as everybody acknow- 
ledges, second only to those of Moliere; but 
their realization has hitherto been mit: 
hampered by the obscure language in whic 
they are put forth. That language he was 
certainly the first to turn to its right use. 
The Danish tongue became thenceforward 
the speech of education, of science, of letters. 
During the remainder of the century it was, 
indeed, overladen with French, German, and 
other foreign elements; but, its place and 
function having once been indicated, its pro- 
gress towards refinement and purification 
was certain. Holberg’s extreme ‘‘ natural- 


ism”’ (of which Germans complain) was a | 


sheer matter of necessity. Had his whole 


career not been based on fact, not he, but | 


some one else, would have become the founder 


of modern Danish literature. 
Further progress at first seemed slow. But, 


| im truth, the seed had to lie in the ground. 


What Holberg had gained for his country 


had to undergo a process of assimilation. | 


The rest of his century looks barren enough. 
One burst of sweetest lyric arrests us in the 
person of Evald, in whom, too, the drama 
made its first attempt to claim fellowship 
with the ages of Scandinavia’s mythology. 


| Bvald’s short and wretched life ended m 


1781. 
Early in the present century a party of 
students were assembled one evening at the 
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ings of the two the elder of 
whom that morning his of 
doctor, and was now going to e his 
friends with the bow! of punch customary on 
such occasions. Ochlenschliiger, hi a 
student of law at the time, was present, and 
has left us the following account :— 


There were a many scientific men that 
night, mews about _ variety of learned 
matters. Isat in a corner, silent, emptying m 

ass now and then, filing up the others, end 

ting the rest talk. I never did care to speak at 
large parties. In due time poetry was started, in 
connexion with which somebody his 
compassion for our Danish poetry, which since 
Evald’s time had fallen so low. At these words 
I took fire, jumped off my seat, walked into the 
centre of the circle, looked every one bold and 
proud in the face, and, thumping the table with 
my fist, cried, “ Yes, it’s very true! it has fallen ; 
but, d——- it, it shall rise again !” 

He goes on to tell that, though he had 
at that time written nothing but two or three 
songs and one short play, nobody laughed at 
him, but all looked surprised, and held their 
peace. The Oersteds took his speech for a 
peiton. He himself, rather ashamed of 

118 escapade, sneaked back into his corner. 

It did rise, and became a goodly tree, 
striking its roots deep into the ground of 
national life, history, civilization, and faith, 
and spreading its branches wide enough for 
many tuneful birds to lodge in. Shaking off 
foreign drapery, both language and literaturo 

came pre-eminently patriotic, the former 
beginning a process of purification which it 
is even now far from haying ended, and the 
latter seeking its livelihood in the green 





fields and shady beeehwoods, in the homely 
resent and heroic past of its native isles, and 

rN the ripple of the blue wave that bounds 
em. 

A good deal has been said and written 
among ourselves about modern Danish—as 
well as Swedish and Norse-—literature. We 
have become familiar with the fact that there 
is such a literature; and in Denmark we know 
the names of Oechlensechiiiger, Baggesen, 
Rahbek, Grundtvig, Blicher, Ingemann, 
Heiberg, Hauch, Herz, Paludan-Miller, 
Winther, Holst, Andersen, Goldschmidt, 
Molbech, &c., &c., &c, Much has been trans- 
lated, and yet little is known. Not one of 
the men we have just named is familiar to 
our hearts and homes, except Andersen, 
Few persons would believe how much has 
been-—even carefully—translated ; but there 
has never been a second instance of success, 
And of the other ways in which imtellect 
has been stirring, besides those of poetry and 
remance, we know just as little. By means 
of translations and critical articles we pro- 
bably never shall know much, ‘Translation 
serves its purpose when it leads us into 
unknown pastures; after that there is not a 
great deal that it can do. Looking at the 
extraordinary simplicity of the Scandinavian 
tongues, we should think it worth the while 
of those who have leisure to learn them for 
themselves. The grammatical difficultes are 
so slight that any ordinary capacity might 
master them in a few weeks. A great want 
has hitherto been that of pro introduc- 
tions. Better grammars and dictionaries 
than any actually existing were much to be 
desired. Meanwhile we hail the appearance 





of the book, now in the course of publica- 


tion, which we haye named at the head of 
/this article. Professor Hammerich, well- 
| known for his other labours in the field of 
| literary history, is the compiler of a collec- 
| tion of Swedish specimens for the use of his 
countrymen. e is now bringing out a 
similar collection of Danish and Norse speci- 
mens for the use of Swedes. His plan 1s 
more comprehensive than we have been 
to in books of the sort. He 


_ accustom 
Bay s— 

| The foremost requisite is that the extracts 
sheuld give the current vocables from all classes 
| of words. . . . Next to this, and pe 

| from it, that, taken together, they should 

| a view of the natural features, population, history, 
and civilization of both countries, domg so us 

much as possible by aid of the chief writers in 











science and pootey sap being the simplest and 
~ most readable, so that the selection would become 
at one and the same time a series of aspects of 
land and people, and a compilation of — 8 
of the national literature as far as it been 
formed. On these principles a German, a French, 
an English, a Swedish, or a Danish-Norse reading- 
book, though constructed on the same plan, must 
in theme, style, and general character differ as 
much from each other as the literatures, the lands 
and peoples whose language is to be learned by their 
means. The Danish and Norse extracts I propose 
to distribute under the following heads: 1. Le- 
gends and Tales ; 2. Pictures of Life; 3. Delinea- 
tions of Nature ; 4. Historical Sketches; 5. Pas- 

es from the History of Civilization ; 6. Poetry. 
‘After which I intend to give a short sketch both 
of our common and distinct literary history, along 
with some information about the authors of the 
different extracts. 

We are not sure that Norsemen will care 
to see their literature blended with Danish 
so utterly sans facon; but, apart from this, 
we think a book like Professor Hammerich’s, 
if adapted for English readers, would be the 
very thing to introduce a direct knowledge of 
Baltic literature. | 
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The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents; a 
Review of the History and Present Condition of 
Modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

y fer controversy now raging as to the 

criticism of the Scriptures depends, so 

far as the opponents of the new inquiries 
are concerned, upon denying the right to 
determine the probable dates and authorship 
of the sacred books, for fear of the conse- 
uences of the determinations to certain 
eological doctrines current amongourselves. 

It is not astonishing that men accustomed to 

look at the Bible without theological pre- 
ssessions should feel indignant at a mode 

of thought which they consider unworthy 
of the varied information and real earnest- 
ness for truth to be found among those 
whom the prejudices of education, or the fatal 
habit of taking premises for granted, have 
betrayed into it. But to indulge such a feel- 
ing is neither charitable nor wise; and the 
book forming the subject of the present ar- 
ticle is likely to be injured in its effect upon 
English thought by neglecting this rule. The 
first chapters boil over with wrath against the 
conservative instincts of church establish- 
ments. Those who are not too much alarmed 
by this g~sh of hot water will, however, find 
that, as the current runs on, it grows clearer 
and calmer; and, if not more acquainted than 

Englishmen are in general with the history 

of Testnan theology during the last century, 

will gain much information, communicated 
in a lucid and lively style, concerning it, and 
more i concerning a remarkable 

body of thinkers, led by the late Dr. F. C. 

Bauer, and numbering among its adherents 

Messrs. Schwegler, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and 

other writers in the Tiibingen ‘Journal of 


Scientific Theology.” These gentleman have 
sought for an —_ ation of the peculiarities 
discernible in the various writings which 


make up the New Testament, by tracing in 
them the evidence of a gradual progress of 
thought, carried on through the first and first 
half of the second century of the Christian 
era—beginning in the repudiation of tho 
authority of the law by the great apostles of 
the Gentiles, and ending in the formation of 
that reconciling spirit which, combining the 
new and the old, freedom and authority, 
faith and works, Peter and Paul, became 
the distinctive characteristic of the Catholic 
Church. 

It is not a within the limits of the 
present article to give even an outline of the 
arguments adduced in support of these views, 
much less of the many and very angry 
replies called forth Phare 98 anger excited 
mainly by the fact that the Tiibingen divimes 
not only deny an apostolic origin to the three 
first Gospels, but assign to the last half of 
the second cen the composition of the 
fourth . For such details, therefore, 
we must refer those interested in the subject 
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to Mr. Mackay’s work, where they appear in 
a condensed and very readable form. 

It has become customary with modern 
English theologians to build their re- 
ligious confidence upon the words of the 
Bible ; and to build their confidence on those 
words upon the proposition that they were 
written by certain named persons, who are 
held to have been infallible when they wrote, 
though fallible when they spoke. To show 
that any of the books of the Bible was not 
written by one of these remarkable persons 
would, therefore, be to take away, in their 
opinion, so much from the store of infallible 
truth. But, according to others, the Church 
was not founded upon any such ground. It 
didnotrest, they say, upon the New Testament; 
for, as Lessing has observed, the New Testa- 
ment grew outofit. It did not rest, they say, 
upon the Old Testament; for the teaching 
of the Apostle, who was the chief instrument 
in bringing the Gentile converts into its fold, 
is one constant and avowed repudiation of 
the oldness of the letter for the newness of the 
Spirit. On what, then, did it rest ? The ques- 
tion, they aver, is not hard to answer : on the 
belief in a Divine Being, who had appeared 
on earth, had manifested the essential cha- 
racter of God, and was ever present with the 
Church by his Spirit, as its unfailing guide. 
Men were not baptized, they aver, into the con- 
fession that the canonical books from Genesis 
to Revelations are infallible, but into what in 
scriptural language is called the name of 
God; the confession of the Father, who 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust; the Son, who had manifested this 
perfect goodness in human form; and the 
Spirit of Love and Truth, by which we 
enter into communion with both; in other 
words, the confession of a God, the Creator, 
the Organizer, and the Perfecter. This was 
the faith, they maintain, which conquered 
the old Pagan world. But the truth of 
such a proposition must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, they say, from the trustworthi- 
ness of any particular evidence adduced 
to prove it. The Christian belief; Mr. 
Mackay observes, rests, “not on a doc- 
trine buta life.” It is not a theory, he, says, 
but the foundation of theories—the belief in 
a fact. The questions of the import of this 
life, of the significance of this fact, and the 
light thrown by it upon the great problems 
of human existence, had to be solved by the 
infant Church. The length of time occupied 
in the solution, the different phases of thought 
manifested during it, the doubts and hesita- 
tions accompanying it, are all merged for us 
in the one question—-Was the solution cor- 
rect ?—a question not to be answered in the 
negative by showing that the Gospels, or any 
other of the books of the New Testament, 
were written in the second century instead 
of in the first; while, to maintain the con- 
trary opinion, in opposition to reasonable 
inferences from the ascertainable facts, is to 
risk the loss of real value for truth. 

Practically, according to the Tiibingen 
divines, the thought of the Church of the 
first centuries was free. It criticized the 
sacred books proposed for reception, receiving 
or rejecting them, not so much from the 
historical testimony to their authorship as 
because it approved or disapproved of their 
teaching. The Revelation, which competent 
judges have pronounced to be the best 
attested book of the New Testament, was 
one of the last generally accepted, because it 
favoured Millennarian teaching. Again, the 
Church developed her creeds, as disputes 
arose upon her fundamental doctrines, by 
formulating them with a precision of state- 
ment unknown either to the Scriptures or the 
earlier fathers—difficult, if not impossible, to 
reconcile with many passages in these 
writings ; and justifiable only as being the 
full expression of what on the whole they 
implied. This process, which we know to 
have gone on at the time when Church con- 
troversies become for us matters of positive 
history, is traced by the writers of the 
Tiibingen school up to the very beginning of 
Christianity. The period was fitted, they say, 
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by its constitution for receiving and nur- 
turing the seed sown in the person of Christ. 
And this fitness, depending, as it might be 
shown to do, upon the concurrence of causes 
reaching far back into the history of the 
thought and political life of that age—causes 
entirely beyond the control of any person then 
living—becomes, a re 8 a most forcible 
argument to prove that the conception thus 
nurtured was no human misconception, as it 
undoubtedly was no result of human con- 
trivance, but the outcome of a long course of 
providential action. 

Thus, according to the views of the Tubingen 
School, the conclusions of critical criticism 
enable us to appeal, in evidence of the great 
truths of Christianity, not to the assumed 
infallibility of this or that writer, or the 
supposed suspension of natural laws, inferred 
from the accounts of persons to whom the 
idea of natural laws was unknown, but to the 
whole course of thought at a great turning 
point in human history; while they set us 
free from the oppression produced through 
the doctrine of the Divine teaching in the 
theology of Rome. If the foundation goes, 
the building must fall. Roman theology 
rests, say + Si divines, on the foundation 
of Scriptural infallibility. If the Spirit of 
God conferred infallibility formerly, 1t must 
in some shape produce infallibility at all 
times ; therefore, the Church can never 
err—so argues the Latin Divine, with a 
logical pertinacity which the Protestant 
fighter for authority may sometimes envy. 
But the Scriptures, reply the critical school 
of divines, themselves grew up from the 
action of human thought dealing freely 
with the materials supplied to it by the 
providence of God, and thence deducing 
conceptions concerning His nature and man’s 
relation to it. They cannot, continue these 
divines, be used as fetters on that which 
produced them; but only as helps, enabling 
us to appreciate the Divine action unfold- 
ing before our eyes. We claim the same 
right of examination as our predecessors, 
and can recognise as eternal truth that 
only which will pass’ unimpaired through 
the crucible of successive generations of 
thinkers. 

We can honestly recommend Mr. Mackay’s 
work to the student of theology, as bringing 
before him in a condensed form a multitude 
of facts and considerations bearing upon this 
study which may at least enlarge his know- 
ledge. KB. V. N. 
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A Tour in Tartan-Land. By Cuthbert Bede, 
Author of “ Glencreggan ; or, a Highland Home 
in Cantire,”’ &¢. (Bentley. Pp. 430.)—Tu1s book 
is probably brought out in anticipation of the 
coming season for tourists. It is a kind of chatty 
Tourist’s Guide-Book to the southern part of Scot- 
land, written more continuously pes in a more 
free-and-easy style than the ordinary Guide- 
Books, but containing very much the same sort 
of matter. Mr. Cuthbert Bede takes his readers 
from London to Glasgow by the “ nine-express”’ 
from King’s Cross; describes Glasgow in six 
chapters ; then runs down the Clyde to Dum- 
barton and Greenock ; lingers about Greenock to 
tell, with Mr. Robert Chambers’s help, the true 
story of Burns and his Highland Mary; does 
Loch Lomond, Rob Roy’s country, Loch Katrine, 
and the Trosachs; reaches Edinburgh, and de- 
scribes it and its adjunct, Newhaven of “the 
Fishwives ;” then rambles into Scott’s country ; 
and finishes off with Roslin and Hawthornden. 
It is a tour that any Londoner could make, with 
leisure, in ten days or a fortnight; and, if his 
demands are not high, Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s book 
might be a good whet before making it. It is 
light enough, superficial enough, and contains a 
number of little jokes, old anecdotes, and poorish 
puns, after the author’s fashion ; but it gives all 
the usual quotations about localities from Scott, 
Burns, &c., with scraps of information more 
widely gathered ; and it strings together such 
literary and historical associations about the 

laces visited as the hurried tourist, to whom 

tland is a strange land, may require. On 
the whole, the book will serve its sketchy and 
slenderly amusing purpose. But why does the 
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author call the southern district of Scotland 


Tartan-Land? He hardly gets among the Tar- 
tans at all, if Tartan is to represent the High- 
lands ; and Scotland is Tartan-Land only in the 
clothiers’ shops. 


Verselets, Latin and English. By Join Hoskyns- 
Abrahall, Jun., M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. (J. H. and J. Parker, and Long- 
man. Pp. 118.)—A pretty little volume in 
gilt, green cloth, containing a number of odds 
and ends from Tennyson, Moore, Byron, and 
anonymous poets and makers of proverbs, done 
into Latin verse, as well as some trifles of the 
author’s own, both in Latin and in English. The 
author’s description of the volume at the outset 
will serve both as description and as sample :— 

Lo! here are reprinted, and first meet your eyes, 

Some verses deem’d worthy the Chancellor’s Prize : 

Whereto I dare add some few wee bits of song, 

Composed, let me tell you, at intervals long. 

These fruits of occasional versifications 
You'll find to be, most of them, Latin translations * 
From some modern tongue: here and there, you'll 
behold 

Some renderings English from languages old. 

Moreover, dear reader! you'll, now and then, see 

Some, or Latin or English, concocted by me. 

Some, too, that at first in the one I’ve composed, 

To the other I’ve afterwards metamorphosed. 

When these verses bilingual come under your sight, 

You'll find the translations are placed on your right. 
The Chancellor's Prize-Poem, here referred to 
as “first meeting the eyes,” is a poem in Latin 
hexameters, entitled “ Herodotus apud Olympiam 
Musas suas recitans.” It won the prize, it appears, 
in 1850. About the most considerable of the other 
pieces is a translation into Latin Sapphics of Tenny- 
son’s “ Exhibition Ode. Most of the rest of the 
matter consists of small scraps, such as this— 

The ’culest Being in “ Creation.” 
—American Newspaper. 
Question.—W hat is the ’entest being in “creation ” ? 
Answer.—An American Jew of Scotch extraction. 
Rerum acerrima, 

Rerum acerrima que sit, an requiris ? 

Est, si cui patria est Americana, 

Et tu, Scotica terra, avos alebas, 

Et sevit proavos genusque Iacob. 
There is not a flash of anything more than 
verse-making ingenuity in Mr, Hoskyns-Abra- 
hall’s little volume; and only those, we should 
suppose, who are fond of odds and ends, simply 
because they are odds and ends, would care to 
possess it or to look after it. There is little of the 
salt in it that sometimes gives such trifles a relish. 
The author advertises at the end, as shortly to be 
totem a larger book, with this title :—‘* Rasp- 

Moon ; or, a July among the Woods and 

Waters of the Red Man: a Poem, consisting of 
Fifteen Cantos. With a View of the Arched 
Rock of Mackinaw ; a coloured (Physical and 
Political) Map of the Laurentian Lakes; and a 
large body of Appendix-Notes (both original and 
compiled from works not generally accessible) on 
the Physical Characteristics of the great Lake 
Region of North America, the Legendary Lore of 
its Aborigines, their Spiritualism, &.,— illustrating 
also a Supplemental Poem, entitled ‘The Dah- 
kohta’s Pipe ; or, The Vision on the Banks of the 
Minnee Sohta (Dark River).’” If one might 
diagnose the author through this title of his 
coming book as well as through his present, one 
would say that he lives in a world of odds and 
ends. 


Inspiration and Interpretation: Being an Ex- 
position of the Principles of Correspondence, and a 
Spiritual Interpretation of the First Chapter of 
Genesis as founded upon them. By the Rev. 
Augustus Clissold, M.A., formerly of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. No. V. (Oxford: Henry Hammans ; 
London: Whittaker. Pp. 168.)—‘“No. V.” on the 
title-page of this bulky tract does not mean that it 
is the fifth portion of the tract itself, but that it 
is the fifth of a series of theological tracts by the 


same author, having separate titles and subjects, | 


though kindred in style and principle. The scope 
of the present tract—which is one of the many 
bearing on the Colenso controversy — may be 
gathered from an extract or two from the preface :— 
“On reviewing,” says Mr. Clissold, “the present 


state of things [in the Church] we naturally ask,. 


What is the cause of it? and we find that, what- 


Literalism has been universally predominant : it 





has attempted to interpret the early chapters of | 
Genesis, and has failed: it has attempted to inter- | 


pret the Mosaic Law to the Christian, and abolished 
it: it has attempted to interpret the Psalms, and 
has regarded the introduction of most of them 
into Christian worship as an unchristian practice : 
it has attempted to explain the prophecies, and 


has brought the whole subject into disrepute, if | ungenim Universum—The One Carise of all Powers 
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not derision. These things are notorious. The 
natural result, long antici has now taken 


place: faith in the Bible received a shock ; 
and many begin to ask what this Bible is, the in- 
terpretations of which have so notoriously failed.” 
Abandoning Literalism, therefore, Mr. Clissold takes 
up a ree, of spiritual interpretation, the main 
principle of which is a principle which he calls that 
of “ Correspondence.” He quotes his precedents 
in this of interpretation :—“ Dr. Sewell in 
his Letter upon Inspiration, and in his Christian 
Vestiges of Creation has intimated that, beside 
the literal, there may be a spiritual sense in the 
early chapters of Genesis. Mr. Isaac Williams, in 
a devotional Commentary to which we have already 
referred, has especially drawn attention to this 
view of the subject. Mr. Burgon has boldly main- 
tained it in his sermons on Inspiration. Dr. 
Balfour, in a work entitled All Nature a Symbol, 
and again in another, God’s two Books, Nature and 
the Bible, has advocated similar principles. But 
the work to which the present Tract is most 
indebted is The Typical Forms and Special Ends 
of Creation, by Dr. M’Cosh and Dr. Dickie, to 
which deeply interesting treatise I have referred 
chiefly for the scientific part of the subject.” 
Scarcely any of these writers, however, according 
to Mr. Clissold, have ventured to apply their prin- 
ciples to the first chapter of Genesis—being de- 
terred, he thinks, by the fear of incurring the 
charge of Mysticism. But this fear, he maintains, 
is groundless :—‘ The laws of Correspondence 
must be thoroughly examined and understood— 
a task which will scatter to the winds the popular 
error, that spiritual interpretation is one and the 
same with Mysticism—that it is all feeling and 
imagination—and as such has no basis in objective 
truth. The very contrary is the fact ; for, whereas 
Literalism, as in the case of ‘ unfulfilled Prophecy,’ 
is ever appealing to the most astounding miraculous 
interference, the laws of Correspondence require for 
their basis the known facts and laws of Nature. 
Hence the discoveries of Science never interfere 
with the doctrine of Correspondence, except for 
the purposes of illustration and confirmation. So 
large an amount of ignorance, however, prevails 
upon this subject, that, before presenting the 
spiritual sense of the first chapter of Genesis, a 
considerable portion of the present Tract is de- 
voted to an explanation of the great principle upon 
which the Science of Correspondence is founded ; 
if this principle be untrue, the whole science 
must fall to the ground ; if true, it will show the 
coming, at this very day, of the Truth in the 
clouds of heaven, in power, and in great glory.” 
The argument of the Tract is then summed up as 
follows :——“‘ 1. That the first chapter of Genesis is 
a Theological, not a Geological narrative, and as 
such has its place in Christian Theology. 2. That 
there is a Correspondence between natural and 
spiritual things. 3. That Philosophy teaches that 
Man is the final cause of creation. 4. That the 
modern doctrine of Typical Forms and special 
Adaptations teaches the same truth, whence both 
are in harmony in this respect with Scripture. 
5. The doctrine that Man, as the image and like- 
ness of God, is the final cause not only of things 
upon earth but of things in heaven, is the founda- 
tion of the correspondence between heaven and 
earth. 6. That this correspondence was known to 
the primeeval race; that it is the principle upon 
which the first chapter of Genesis was written ; 
and that this chapter forms a part of the primeval 
revelation. 7. The Interpretation of the chapter 
is then given, to which are added the concluding 
remarks.” We are afraid that, in spite of what 
Mr. Clissold says, this will look ‘“ mystical” 
enough to most readers, and that the perusal of 
the tract itself will not do away the impression. 


The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and 
Children. By Dio. Lewis, M.D. Third Edition. 
(Boston: Ticknor and Fields. Pp. 274.)—Tue 





special feature of the “new gymnastics” is that 


ladies and gentlemen practise them together. | 


“ Public classes, com of adults of both sexes, 
elicit general enthusiasm,” says Dr. Lewis in his | 
preface. The performances take place to the | 
“ music of a brass-drum, with one beating-stick,” | 
or, better still, to the sweet sounds of a barrel- 
organ. Dr. Lewis gives it as his professional | 


ever may have been the theories of Inspiration, | opinion that “ five times as much muscle can be 


coaxed out under this delightful stimulus as 
without it.” Ladies and gentlemen are respect- 
fully informed that ‘a college has been incor- | 
porated—Boston Normal Institute for Physical | 


| Education—from which persons of either sex, after | 


a full training, are graduated, with the honours of | 
a legal diploma.” 
Die eigentliche Ursache aller Kréfle-Erschein- 
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of Nature in the Universe. 
(Munich: E. H. Gummi. © 88.) — Here 
PossNECKER has investigated “ during the 
of 1861-62” the causes which keep our poor 
planet, together with the countless host of 
and ets, in their right in the uni 


and come to the conclusion that ey, val 
liche Ursache” of all thi is simply the 


which Newton reduced to law. Newton's name, 
however, is not mentioned by Herr Possnecker. 


:*, tyre 


the Present Aspect of Criticism; to which is added 
a Critique Critically Examined. the Author of 
“ Northern Europe,” &e. (G. H. Nichols, pp. 32.) 


—The author, an Indian military man, 
W. F. B. Laurie, — his pamphlet thus :—- 
“ Since my return to Europe, while viewing and 
pondering over things as they are, with the hope 
that my furlough might benefit me mentally as 
well as physically, I have paid some attention to 
the pestodiont displays of our popular critical 
writers.” He gives us the results in these 

They are not ill-natured, are sometimes shrewd 
and sensible enough, but are very rambling.— 
Dismissal of the Ionian Judges: 4 Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. By Franklin 
Lushington, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Member of the Supreme Council of Justice in 
the Ionian Islands. (Macmillan, pp. 27.) This is 
a vigorous protest by an able and temperate man 
against the recent supersession of Sir Giorgio 
Marcoran and Sir Anastasio Xidian, respecti 
whom he says that he will always consider it 
“an honour to have sat upon the same judicial 
bench” with them.—Zhe World's Dett to Art: 
A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall at H , 
by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., February 24th, 
1863, in aid of the Albert Memorial Fund (Ridg- 
way, pp. 33); and The Condition and 

of Architectural Art: Inaugural Lecture of the 
Session of 1863 of the Architectural Museum: 
delivered March 24, 1863, by A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, President (Murray, pp. 34.) These are 
two unusually good popular lectures, and they 
are well worth reading in their published form. 
They are lively, humorous in parts, and enthn- 
siastic throughout, containing not a little excellent 
thought about art, popularly expressed. The 
second lecture, in particular, contains an excellent 
exposition and defence of the so-called Gothic 
movement in art, with an account of recent si 

of progress in architecture, architectural decora- 
tion, and the use of colour in architecture. 


We may note Number 18 of Dufiy's Hibernian 
Magazine, containing some readable ; a8 
pamphlet called Universalism and Bternal Pun- 
ishment by J. G. Cazenove, being a reprint, with 
additions, from the “ Christian Remembrancer ;” 
and the Annual ye of the Committee of the 
Royal National Life-boat Institution, with a 
“ Wreck-Chart of the British Isles for 1861,” the 
latter well worth the attention of the general 
public. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


N R. Joun Ropert Seevsy, M.A., Fellow of 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Medallist of 1857, has been appointed Professor of 
Latin in University College, London, in the place 
of Professor Newman, who has resigned. 

Ir is proposed to erect in Westminster Abbey a 
bust and tablet in honour of the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis; and subscriptions are now being 
made for the purpose. 

Caratoavrs have just been published, by 
authority, of the maps and plans and other pub- 
lications of the Ordnance Survey of England and 
Wales, of Scotland and of Ireland. For England 
and Wales and Scotland the catalogues come 
down to the Ist of June, 1863 ; and, for Ireland, 
to the 15th of May. The catalogues include 
general maps on the one-inch scale, maps of 
counties on the six-inch scale, maps of London 
and other towns, maps of parishes, &c.; and they 
show how far the survey has advanced. 

In this month’s number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London there is an interest- 
ing paper “ On the Rationale and Working of the 
Patent Laws ”’ by the Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Oxford. Professor Rogers argues against the 
expediency of the entire practice of granting 
patents for mechanical inventions; and he dis- 
tinguishes, in this respect, between patents for 
mechanical inventions and copyright in literary 
works and works of art. From an editorial note 
and tables appended to the paper we gather that 
the number of applications annually for provi- 
sional protection of supposed inventions has been 
for some years over 3000, whereas the number of 
patents actually granted annually has been more 
than a thousand fewer. In other words, of every 
three inventors who propose to take out a patent, 
only two obtain it. As every application ao abe 
visional protection costs £5, and as “ upwards of 
1000 inventors, real or imaginary, annually take 
this preliminary step and proceed no farther,” it 
follows that “this sanguine portion of the popu- 
lation thus throw away £5000 a-year upon their 
schemes.” The paper and the tables present some 
other interesting facts. 

THe Commander-in-Chief has intimated, accord- 


|ing to the Army and Navy Gazette, that candi- 
| dates for direct commissions in the army, who 
have taken the degree of Master of Arts in the 


University of Edinburgh, shall, as is the case 
with graduates in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, be accepted as qualified 


| for commissions by purchase, without being re- 
| quired to pass an examination in the subjects 
| detailed in clause 4 of the Regulations of May 1, 


1863. 

Tue King of Italy has followed the example of 
the French Geographical Society, which in 1858 
porate Captain Speke with its gold medal for 

is discoveries in the Nyanza district, by having 
had two gold medals specially struck for Captains 
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Speke and Grant; and that for Captain Speke 
was presented to him at the close of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Geographical 
Society on Monday last. That for Captain Grant 
is on its way, and will be presented soon after its 
arrival. <A letter from King Victor Emmanuel 
accompanied the medal, and was read by the 
president to the meeting. 

A NEW novel by the author of “ Reca Garland” 
is announced under the title of “Skating on Thin 
Ice ;” and the “ Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere 
and Thibet,” by Captain Knight, will be published 
by Mr. Bentley on the 15th of next month. 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. have on the eve of 
publication “The Current Gold and Silver Coins 
of all Countries: their Weight, Fineness, and 
Value,” by Messrs. Leopold Martin, of the 
Stationery Office, and Karl Triibner, the brother 
of the publisher, who has been indefatigable in 
his researches to render the book as perfect as 
possible. The plates are exact electrotype fac- 
similes in gold and silver of the coins themselves. 

In the hbrary of the late Mr. C. Moginie, sold 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson of Leicester 
Square this week, there occurred an imperfect 
copy of the second edition of Coverdale’s Bible, 
1537. The book itself, from its imperfect state, 
was of small value ; but it contained the left-hand 
half of the woodeut-map belonging to the jirst 
edition of Miles Coverdale’s version printed at 
Zurich by Froschover (1535). The copy, how- 
ever, imperfect as it was, sold for £45, on account 
of this fragment of the map, of which few perfect 
copies are known. 

At Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s in Wel- 
lington Street, those who are curious as to pictorial 
embellishment for the New Testament may inspect 
one of the greatest curiosities in this way which 
has ever been formed. The illustrations consist 
of upwards of 1700 engravings, by artists 
of the highest reputation, and in the finest 
state as regards condition and impression. The 
late Mr. Leith was occupied for a series of years 
in collecting those engravings, which are contained 
in twelve folio volumes, beautifully bound. The 
works of Raphael, by Mare Antonio, Desnoyers, 
Richomme, Pradier, and other eminent engravers, 
many of them being in proof-states, form an im- 

ortant feature; and the series of the works of 

ubens, Michael Angelo, Vandyck, Poussin, 
Guido, Teniers, Domenichino, and other masters, 
are equally fine. It also includes the Evangelists 
and other subjects by Visscher; a series of Saints 
by Bolswert ; the leading works of Rembrandt, in- 
cluding the “‘ Healing the Sick,” usually termed the 


-“ Hundred Guilder Piece ;” and many of the best 


einen of the following engravers—Audran, 
azin, Bridoux, Claessens, Callot, Chereau, Col- 
laert, Drevet, Albert Durer, Dunckarton, Folo, 
Galle, Gribelin, Gandolfi, Gheyn, Garavaglia, 
Goltzius, Glockenton, Hollar, Le Bas, Longhi, 
Lucas Van Leyden, Lecomte, Morghen, Muller, 
Masson, Strange, Schoen, Vorsterman, and Weigel. 

A NEW biography of Napoleon III, by M. 
Albert Mansfeld, has just made its appearance at 
Paris. The work is m two volumes octavo, and 

ublished at the Imperial printing-office of Henri 
lon. 

Ernest ReENnAn’s long-announced “ Life of 
Jesus” was published on Wednesday at Paris. 
The whole first edition of the work had been 
ordered long beforehand ; and, as is the custom in 
the French book-world, early sheets of tlie book 
were sent some days previous to the leading 
journals. The critics of these gc oa describe the 
work as unexpectedly calm and measured in tone 
and contents. 

THE Moniteur contains a report of about five 
columns from the General Director of the Impe- 
rial Museums, Count Nieuwekerke, on his work 
during the twelve years of his appointment, to the 
Minister of the Imperial House. Since 1850 the 
Imperial Museums (exclusive of the Musée Napo- 
léon) have been enriched with 20,000 objects of 
art; and many new rooms have been opened 
for the purpose of placing these appropriately. 
The pictures and drawings in the galleries of the 
Louvre have been arranged mistkeically, and are 
now easily found. The collections of engravings 
and casts have been re-organised. 
catalogues, as well as catalogues raisonnés, have been 
prepared, which the public rewards with increas- 
ing approval. There have been newly founded 


during that period—the Museum of Sovereigns, the | 
. | Piazza at Leghorn. In the beginning of 1849 this 
same Demi stood at the head of the insurgents | 


American Museum, the Ethnographical Museum, 
the Musée Napoléon III., and the Museum of 
St. Germain. 

As a proof of what the postage-stamp-collecting 
mania has come to, it may be mentioned that a 
rather complete collection of stamps of 
95 countries of the world, alphabetically arranged 





Descriptive | 





(858 stamps in all, with 96 envelopes), was 
advertised for sale the other in day Paris for 1500 

THe following music and singing-festivals will 
take place in the course of the tasuing summer 
throughout Germany :—Oehri (June 28 and 
29), Singing Festival of the Suabian Si 
Association ; Ohlan (June 28), Five-and-Twenty 
Years’ Jubilee of the Men’s Singing Association, 
in form of a “‘ Séagertag;’’ Brunswick (July 13- 
15), German Singing Festival, for which the Sing- 
ing Associations of no fewer than sixty cities have 
announced their co-operation; Bamberg (July 
25-28), the Franconian Singing Festival (an- 
nounced already, 2755 singers); Augsburg (August 
1-3), Singing Festival of the Suabian-Bavarian 
Singing Association; Darmstadt (August 16), 
Middle-Rhenish Music Festival ; Reichenberg (in 
August), Great Singing Match; Aix-la-Chapelle 
(September 6 and 7), First Singing Festival of the 
Rhenish Singing League, and Great International 
Singing Match under the direction of the Aix-la- 
Chapelle Men’s Singing Association Concordia, to 
which the Singing Associations of all Germany and 
other countries are invited. 

Karser Francis Josera I. has granted a sum 
of 64,000 florins, or £6400, to the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences at Vienna for defraying the 
cost of publication of a work containing the 
scientific results of the voyage of the Novara 
round the world. 

A curious ruin of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
old choir of the church at Kreuznach, near the 
Rhine, has just been transformed into a Church of 
England place of worship. The dilapidated walls, 
in which stuck many a Swedish bullet, were given, 
in 1856, by the King of Prussia to a few English 
residents at the place, on condition that the edifice 
should be rebuilt, as nearly as possible, in its 
ancient shape. For a considerable time funds 
were wanting fo accomplish this purpose, until, 
within a year or two, Mr. H. Moor of Brighton 
came forward, offering to ereet the church at his 
own 5 aye The offer was, of course, gladly 
accepted ; and the church was formally opened on 
Sunday, the 14th inst. The place is historically 
interesting as the spot in which repose the remains 
of one of the Talbot family, as well as of several 
German nobles who fell in the anti-Papal struggle, 
under the leadership of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Tie three hundredth anniversary of the Council 
of Trent is in course of being celebrated at the 
ancient city of Tyrol at this moment. There are 
numerous envoys from all parts of the world— 


Cardinal Wiseman from this country, Mgr. Du- | 
panloup from France, and Cardimal Guido from | 


Rome. Austria, curiously enough, has despatched 
a general as ambassador: the warlike old 
Benedek, who appeared on the scene with a 
numerous staff of military heretics from Vienna 
and Transylvania. Why the anniversary of the 
last great convocation of prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church is celebrated at this moment is 
not stated. The Council of Trent first sat Decem- 
ber 13th, 1545 ; and continued, with mterruptions, 
under the succeeding Popes, Paul, III., Julius 
III., and Pius IV., to December 4th, 1563. 

GoETHE’S correspondence with Carl August is 
in the press. Court-councillor Dr. Vogel, who, as 
physician to both the Duke and Goethe, and also 
as colleague of the latter, knew them both inti- 
mately, is the Editor. 

Tue fate of the bank at Baden-Baden is sealed. 
The government have fixed the 31st of October, 
1866 (not, as hitherto reported, 1867); and the 
annual sum which Mr. Benezet bas to pay until 
that period towards the funds of the Spa has 
been more than doubled—viz., 700,000 francs. 

Epmunp Losepanz, the German translator of 
the two Sanskrit plays, “ Sakuntala” and “ Urvasi,” 
by Kalidasa, has finished a new metrical version of 


“ Nal and Damejanti,” the well-known episode of | 


the Mahabharata, under the title “‘ King Nal and 
his Wife.” He disclaims in the preface any pre- 
sumption to appear asa rival of Rickert; but his 
is a more faithful translation than that of the 


| great master was intended to be. He has dedi- 


cated the work to the Princess Alexandra as “a 
poetical wedding-gift.” 

THERE died the other week the Leghorn sculptor 
Emilio Demi. He first acquired name and fame 
by a statue of Galileo. His most colossal work is 


| the gigantic statue of Leopold II., which was 


placed opposite that of Leopold I. in the great 


who destroyed this, his own work. 

We také the following from a letter written by 
a German sculptor living in Rome :—The villa of 
Livia, the wife of Augustus, called “Ad Gallinas,” 
has been excavated near Prima Porta, seven 
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miglie from Rome, on the Via Flaminia; and at 
the very of the excavations the egm- 
jareey date of A besides three 
very iful busts and was brought to 
light. ‘This figare, feet in is the 
most beautiful statue in and 
altogether a of first rank. A special interest 


no 
found. The people who had the discovery 


prem ree and will take about ten more, 
at least, before it is completed. In order to assist 
the Emperor’s plans the Pope has given orders 


‘that the other side of the Palatine, where the 


walls of Romulus were foand, shall likewise be 
examined; and excavations have been set on foot 
on that spot. 

THE poet Dall’Ongaro has written a Roman 
tragedy, which is to be performed at one of the 
amphitheatres excavated at Pompeii. Signora 
Ristori is to play the principal 

Aw English gentleman of refined li taste, 
long a patron of art and science, Mr. William 
Currie, just died at Nice. Some years ago he 
built himself a charming villa on the shores of the 
Lago di Como, where he was in the habit of 
receiving the élite of the literary and artistic 
world of France and Italy. He left a most valu- 
able collection of pictures, cameos, ious stones, 
and other objects of art, besides a Sew acre of 
ancient and modern works. The latter, ing 
to his will, is to be incorporated with the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

It is well known that, for years past, the homeo- 
pathists have had a royal patron in the Queen of 
Spain. Latterly her Majesty has entirely broken 
with the allopathists and all other ists, and trusted 
herself entirely to homeopathy. As a conse- 
quence, most writers of homeopathic books now 
send a copy to Madrid, and in return mostly 
receive a Spanish decoration of some kind or 
other. Thus the order of Charles III. has just 
been bestowed upon two French pupils of Hahne- 
mann, Messrs. Jahr and Perouss-l. 

A NEw secret Polish journal has been added to the 
number of thosealready appearing at Warsaw, under 
the title ‘“‘ Uzwon duchowny’’—Spiritual Beil, 

Tue secret Russian journal “Sdraznica’”’ 
(Watch-tower) contains «a very curious, but 
strictly scientific paper on the Tartaric origin of 
the Russians, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :—“ Under Catherine II., her German 
historiographer, Miller, first began to prove 
the real origin of the Moscovites, and immediately 
became the victim of his investigations. He was 
subjected to the knout, his work was burned, and 
he was forced to adopt the maxims dictated to 
him by the government—viz., that the Rusines, 
Warages, and Moskales were Slaves, and that they 
were derived from the Roxolones—i. ¢., people 
living a nomad life (Russrozsians)—whence the 
name Russjan (Russian). Schlezer and Tredja- 
kowski, who followed in Miller’s footsteps, were 
likewise punished. The latter received, as he 
writes himself in a letter to the senate, once one 
hundred, and on another occasion, forty strokes, 
and had his ears boxed by the minister of state. 
While Stritter wrote on the non-Slavonie origin 
of the Russians, Catherine II. appointed a com- 
mission for the ptblication of scientific works, 
and wrote for them with her own hand instrue- 
tions in which, among other things, are found the 
following curious statements :—1. It would scan- 
dalize all Russia if you were to adopt Stritter’s 
idea of the Finnie origin of the Rassians. 2. This, 
their being scandalized at the idea, is in itself 
proof that their origin is not the one proposed. 
3. Although there is a difference between the 
Russians and the Slaves, the two tribes have no 
disinclination towards each other. Thus, even 
Catherine LI. herself did not venture yet to make 
the Russians Slaves. Nay, she promulgated a 
ukase, which declared the Russians to be Buro- 


— which Mirabeau’s dictum, that the 


ussians are only Europeans by supreme order, 


is founded. The Russians, the paper continues, 


or rather the conquered Mongols or Tartare, 
have adopted, as is often the case, the language of 
the conquered ; but their Asiatic character has 












shepherd of hang yor the ‘Slaves like 
an a ves e 
agriculture ; the former have but scanty notiors of 
property and law, which the latter fully 

Fat property proved, wit toa eves that 
muni i ves that 
indivictual i : with the Moscovites, as 
with all ic peoples, the despotic element 
prevails, with the Slaves the constitutional ; with 
the former unbounded obedience to the Czar, 
while the latter adore liberty. 

In a lecture, entitled “The World’s Debt to 
Art,” recently delivered at going e's Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and just published, we the following 
good story of Yankee ’cuteness :—“ Some years 
ago our good friends of the United States, though 
the Morrill Tariff was not yet thought of, had a 
heavy rate of duties; perhaps so had we. Amon 
those duties there was one which almost amoun 
to a prohibition on the importation of lead into 
the United States ; but at the same time works of 
art were admitted free of duty. Well, on one 
occasion, it was remarked that ‘he quays of New 
York were héaped up with works of art in the form 
of great statues—not such works of art as we saw 

y, but statues of heroic proportions. It was. 
noticed that these statues were made of lead— 
solid lead—and it was also noticed that they were 
all statues of one t living man, the illustrious 
ex-chancellor Lord Brougham. People were very 
much surprised that there should be so many 
statues of Lord Brougham sent to America, for, 
with all his grand intellectual capacity, and with 
all his eloquence, Lord Brougham was known to 
be one whose beauty was not of the strictest 
classical order. It was explained, however, that 
Lord Brougham was a great statesman and orator ; 
and, though it was not known before, it was added 
that Lord Brougham was so extremely popular 
and well-known throughout the United States, 
that there could be no doubt that, if there were a 
large supply of statues of Lord Brougham in the 
market, vendible at free-trade prices, the states 
and municipalities of what was then a Union 
would compete with each other for the honour 
and glory of putting up those statues in their 
public places. So these statues of Lord Brougham 
were works of art, and passed duty-free. But it 
was a very curious fact that, after they had passed 
duty free, no one ever observed that any one of 
these statues was ever set up in the United States 
of America.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


PETRA, AND THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Reaver. 


Srr,—So little is known respecting the history 
of the excavated city of Petra that even a few 
slight facts relating to it, and which are not 
generally known, may possibly be interesting to 
your readers. 

Mr, Sharpe, in his “ History of Egypt,” repre- 
sents Petra as having been lost to the Romans 
in the reign of Justinian. On this he founds a 
th that the fortified Convent of St. Catherine 
was intended to replace Petra as a “ frontier 
fortress ;” and that for this purpose it was erected 
by Justinian, whose Da policy suggested the 
happy and original idea of garrisoning the new 
fortress ‘with monks!!! This strange 
theory was beginning to spread, as such strange 
theories often do, and was adopted by Canon 
Stanley, in his “Sinai and Palestine” (p. 52, 
5th edit.), when it was nipped, in the process of 
blossoming, by a letter which appeared in a late 
number of a biblical periodical. 

It was there shown that there was not the 
slightest historical evidence that the Idume«an 
Petra had fallen in or before the reign of Justinian, 
and that it could not have fallen in the manner 
supposed by Mr. Sharpe; since the Persians, to 
whom he attributed its conquest, had never 
penetrated within 400 miles of the excavated 
city. It was proved that the mistake had origin- 
ated in the confusion of the Idumean Petra with 
Petra in Colchis—a place a thousand miles 
from the southern Petra. It was also demon- 
strated that the romantic theories which had been 
grounded upon this error could not, under any 
supposable circumstances, have been correct. 

As both the Canon and Mr. 8 peruse, or 





at least’ subscribe to, the journal in which this 
confutation of their opinions appeared, their sub- 
poms silence must be accepted as a confession 


error. | 
But, though the letter alluded to overthrew 
Mr. Sharpe’s theory of a Persian conquest, it did 
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not adduce any direct evidence to show the con- 
tinued occupation of Petra by the Romans, up 
to the time when the Convent of the Transfigura- 
tion (now called the Convent of St. Catherine) 
was erected. It merely showed that Mr. Sharpe 
(on whom the onus lay of proving that it had 
been actually wrested from the Romans) had 
failed to do so. 

It may be a useful addition, therefore, to the 
facts popularly known respecting the history of 
Petra if it can be shown that the Roman posses- 
sion continued till about twenty years previous to 
the reign of Justinian. This is an important 
step; and we may safely defy the whole world to 
show that it was ever, subsequently to this period, 
conquered from the Romans till the invasion of 
the Mohammedan Arabs. 

Petra (as is well known), in the time of the 
Nabathean kings, was the great emporium of 
commerce between the East and the West. In 
the reign of Anastasius the Silentiary it had 
changed its destiny, and was become one of the 
prison-cities of the Roman empire. From its 
secure and almost impregnable position, and the 
difficulty of access and egress without the per- 
mission of the guards, who secured the passes of 
approach by the Syk, the Wady Haroun, &c., the 
whole city might be used as a prison, of which 
the free range might be permitted to criminals 
whose offences did not require a stricter con- 
finement, and who yet would have found it 
difficult, or impossible, to escape beyond its 
limits. 

The criminals who were relegated to this city 
appear to haye been of all sorts, civil and ecclesi- 
astical. 

Of the former class, history makes mention 
of an impudent Mesopotamian, a native of Amida, 
of the name of John. This ingenious person 
pretended to have discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and to be able to transmute other metals 
into gold ; but, his imposture being detected, he 
was sent by the emperor to make gold at Petra, 
where (notwithstanding the gracious permission 
to exercise his art for his own advantage) he was 
absurd enough to die in a state of abject poverty. 
This occurred about the seventeenth year of Anas- 
tasius ; and the details are to be found in Theoph. 
128, Cedr. 858, Malela 39. 

In the same reign several venerable ecclesiastics 
were sent, loaded with chains, to the _Idumean 
prison-city to lament the rash fervour of theo- 
logical controversy. Among their number was 
Flavian, Patriarch of Antioch, with several 
bishops, priests, and monks. The crime alleged 
against them was that, during the heat of the 
Eutychian controversy, they had promoted a 
popular insurrection in Antioch. 

etra at this time must have presented a 
strange picture—the hook-nosed man, the 
straight-nosed Greek, the dark Nabathean, 
emerging from the excavated houses, and saun- 
tering in the market-place, or through the streets 
of the rock-surrounded basin; bishop meeting 
bishop, in the front of Pagan temples, and 
scowling fearfully at each other the stern glance 
of theological hatred ; exposed alchemists, boast- 
ing of the power of transmuting lead into gold, 
and dying of hunger when no dupes accepted the 
fascinating offer; the old Roman soldier (the 
terror of the world) replaced by barbarian mer- 
cenaries, who jabbered together Turanian and 
Teutonic dialects, and, in the intervals of their 
drowsy guard, domineered over the peaceful citi- 
zens with licentious insolence; the merchants who 
still frequented (but in terribly diminished num- 
bers) the once-proud seat of commerce and luxury, 
bringing with them rich wares from Gerrha and 
Yemen ; the motley confusion of habits, features, 
occupations, religious interests, and languages ; the 
wild rocks around, with their extraordinary colours ; 
the perpetual bustle and confusion of animated 
life in the midst of the wildest and most appalling 
solitude. 

To return to the historic evidence. The chief 
facts against Mr. Sharpe’s theory are that, of the 
Persians and Arabs (the only two nations who 
could have attempted the conquest of Petra), the 
former never approached Petra till the reign of 
Khosru Parviz, and the latter made their incur- 
sions for plunder and devastation only, and never 
attempted permanent conquests. 

Even the Arabian kings of Hira (the most use- 
ful allies of the Sassanides), while they extended 
their devastations into Syria, Palestine, and prob- 
ably even into Egypt, were occupied only in 
laying waste the Roman territory, and in carrying 
off the vast plunder, with which they filled the 
wealthy city of Hira; and which enabled them to 
raise superb palaces and to beautify their environs 
with parks and pleasure-gardéns. 
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Mr. Sharpe borrows from the Annals of Euty- 
chius an account of a Persian invasion of Egypt 
in the tenth year of Anastasius. If any invasion 
of Egypt then occurred (for Eutychius, writing 
many centuries afterwards, and inclined to anili- 
ties, is a very poor authority upon such a subject, 
and earlier and more reliable historians are silent 
respecting it), we may safely conclude that it was 
an Arabian, not a Persian invasion, and was con- 
ducted by Mondar II., king of Hira, and not by 
the Persian generals of Kobad. But, whatever 
we may think of the invasion, we have evidence 
of the Roman possession of Petra at a later date. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Sharpe, he appears to be 
strangely inaccurate in his ideas of Nabathzan 
history. He states the memorable expedition of 
£lius Gallus into Arabia, in the time of Augustus, 
to have been against the Nabatheans. “ Alius 
Gallus spent two years in an unsuccessful inroad 
into Arabia Nabateea, led by the reports of the 
boundless wealth which was to be found im the 
Arab fastnesses.”” Few of your readers, perhaps, 
need to be reminded that this expedition was 
against Arabia Felix, and that it was made in 
conjunction with the Nabatheans, who accompanied 
the Romans as allies and guides. ’*Ewfpe 3’ abrdv 
(Augustus) «al 4 mapa trav NaBaralwy édmis, 
plrwy bvrwy, Kal cuumpdtew &ruvd ’dmisxvoupnévwr. 
(Strabo, lib. xvi.). It should seem that Mr. Sharpe 
must have written at second-hand, and without 
referring to Strabo. 

The power of the Romans in the Sinaitic 
peninsula (even after their conquest of Petra, in 
the time of Trajan, and the overthrow of its 
dynasty of Nabathzan kings) does not appear to 
have extended much farther than Aila and 
Arsinoe. ‘To the south of those cities they seem 
to have possessed very little authority. An inde- 
pendent dynasty of Nabathzan kings established 
itself in the heart of the peninsula after the 
breaking up of the Petrean kingdom ; and it is 
under this dynasty that the rocks of certain por- 
tions of the peninsula were covered with IyscRIpP- 
TIONS, for a long time treated with neglect, but 
which (after the extraordinary results deduced 
from the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments had 
excited a sort of rage for historical inscriptions) 
have naturally excited no small portion of 
curiosity. 

To the popular desire for an explanation of the 
“ Sinaitie Inscriptions” (as they were grandi- 
loquently termed) the Rev. Charles Forster (in an 
evil hour, perhaps, for his own reputation) 
responded. His theory, if correct, would have 
been of immense importance. Here (if the Rector 
of Stisted was to be believed) was “the voice of 
Israel” speaking “ from the rocks of Sinai.’ Here 
was Moses; here was Aaron; the spirits of the 
twelve tribes were hovering over the spot; the 
rocks resounded with the language of the Penta- 
teuch—a language silent till Stisted came to the 
rescue. 

If this could have been established, trebly rash 
would have been the Colenso who would have 
ventured to disturb the popular faith in the 
Exodus. But the world has received incredu- 
lously the Stistedian exposition ; and the time of 
the origin of the so-called Stnartic INSCRIPTIONS 
still remains an open question. England and 
France have both sent emissaries to copy the in- 
scriptions ; but history, as yet, has profited little 
by the expenses incurred. 

That these inscriptions are to be referred to the 
time of what may be termed the second Naba- 
thean kingdom I think I may undertake to show, 
if you will afford me the space, in a future letter. 

It will, of course, be understood that I do not 
include in the question of date the Lgyptian 
inscriptions and monuments in the Peninsula, the 
antiquity of which it would be unreasonable to 
dispute. The Sryarric Inscriptions (as_ they 
are usually called) are totally different in cha- 
racter and origin. 

HENRY CROSSLEY, 


20th June, 1863. 


SCIENCE. 


RECEPTION OF CAPTAINS SPEKE AND 
GRANT. 


1B pag, Satay to ge sights and sounds were 

there at Burlington House on Monday last. 
Not often do its Aabitués clamber in through 
window as best thgy may to respond to the 
“Chair” with the ringing rounds of British 
cheers With which the discoverers of the source 
of the Nile were welcomed home again by the 
iy dh cane Society. Nor was the reception 
less hearty—although it certainly was less demon- 
| Strative—at the Royal Institution on Tuesday 
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when, the Prince of Wales occupied the chair | 
for the first time, to learn the great secret of | 
the father of rivers from the lips of one of the 
brave men who have earned for themselves peren- 
nial record in the world’s history. 

Nor is England alone in her welcome. Italy 
has sent gold medals, specially struck in honour of 
the occasion ; and not the least interesting feature 
in the reception of Monday was the presentation 
of one of them—the other has not yet arrived—to 
Captain Speke, who is already a Gold Medallist 
of the French Geographical Society—an honour he 
has acknowledged by naming the principal chan- 
nel leading from the Lake Nyanza after the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

As soon as Captain Speke, the spokesman, was 
able to obtain a hearing, on both evenings he was 
careful to introduce to his audiences two little 
boys belonging to one of the most intelligent of 
the Equatorial tribes. It was through the friend- 
liness and fidelity of this tribe that he was able to 
complete his great work ; and he thought it only 
just that the Government should educate some of 
the most intellectual of this race, and send them 
back to their native country as consuls, to assist 
in spreading our commerce and civilization 
throughout Eastern Africa. The little fellows are 
excellent specimens of the intellectual black type, 
their noses being as straight, and their foreheads 
as high as those of Europeans, although their 
woolly heads and dark skins are thoroughly cha- 
racteristie of their African blood. 

The Geographical Society was favoured with 
the description of the Nile and its tributaries ; while 
at the Royal Institution, on Tuesday, the various 
tribes visited by our travellers, and their various 
customs, were more fully dwelt upon. 

The geographical paper began with a description 
of the Lake Nyanza, the principal head of the 
Nile, situated, as our readers have already been in- 
formed, in lat. 3° S. From that point to its debou- 
chure, in the Mediterranean, in lat. 31° N., the 
Nile traverses a distance of over 3000 geographi- 
cal miles, or nearly one-tenth of the circumference 
oftheearth. Whendiscovered in 1858, Speke found 
it to be a large sheet of sweet water, lying about 
8500 feet above the level of the sea; and he at 
once felt certain that it could only be the source 
of some vast river such as the Nile. The natives 
had traditions of its great extent; and certain 
Arab merchants of Zanzibar, who penetrated those 
regions in search of ivory, assured him that 
Nyanza was the source of some great river. Other 
traditions, heard from the natives, confirmed him 
in this opinion; and he believed he could have 
settled the question of the source of the Nile in 
1859, by travelling to Uganda with an Indian mer- 
chant, had not the chief of the expedition fallen ill. 
On returning in 1861 with his brave companion, 
Captain Grant, to Unyanyembe, 5° south of the 
lake, he hit upon a new route, which, he supposed, 
from the accounts of the ivory merchants, would 
lead to a creek in the western flank of the lake; 
but, owing to the confusion existing in the lan- 
guage of the country with regard to the terms 
river and lake, he arrived at a new lake—the 
Luero-lo-Urigi. It is to the west and north of 
Karagwe that the great lake receives its largest 
supply of water, through the medium of the 
Kitangule river, which drains off the Luero-lo- 
Urigi and many minor lakes, all mere puddles 
compared to the Nyanza. ‘Ihe Kitangule is a 
noble river, sunk low, like a huge canal, and 
measuring eighty yards across. The question now 
arises what forms these lakes without number ? 
The Mountains of the Moon, from whence they 
derive their water, are in the middle of the rainy 
zone, where he observed in 1862 that no less than 
233 days out of the year were more or less wet. 
Pursuing his way northward along the shore to 
the valley of Katonga, which is situated on the 
Equator, he found theland abovethe lake becoming 
very beautiful, being composed of low sandstone 
hills, deeply scored and seamed by the heavy rains, 
covered with gigantic grass of unsurpassed ver- 
dure, and by dells of trees as tall and straight 
as the blue gums of Australia. Travelling, how- 
ever, is most irksome in this part of the country ; 
for, owing to the gradual subsidence of all the 
streams, the moorlands surrounding them are 
mere networks of rushes covering unfathomable 
soft bogs. Crossing the Equator, he reached the 
Mworango, a stream of moderate size, and said to 





flow out of the lake. It runs north, and joins 
the Nile in the kingdom of Unyoro, when its 
name is changed to Kafu. Further on, the | 
Luajerri follows its example ; and still further on, | 
at the centre of the northern coast of the lake, 
issues the parent stream of the Nile, falling over 
rocks of an igneous character, and forming falls 
twelve feet high, which he had christened by the 
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name of the “Ripon Falls.” in honour of the 
President of the hical Society at the time 
of the starting of the expedition. The escape of 
the Nyanza’s waters, twenty miles north of the 
Equator, was the only outlet examined, owing to 
the barbarous restrictions placed on travellers by 
the king of the country. They, however, saw the 
junction of the Nile with the Kafu and Asua rivers. 
Proceeding down the Nile from the Ripon Falls, 
they first e through a row of sandstone hills ; 
after which the river rushes due north with the 
beauty of a mountain-torrent, running off at last 
into long flats, more like a lake than a river. In 
Unyoro it is increased, and continues navigable 
as far as the Karuma Falls, beyond which point 
they could not proceed, owing to a war that was 
raging in the country. They next met the old 


| 
| 
| 





river in the Madi country; and here it is that | 


another great feeder from the N yanza lake, the 
Asua river, joins it on the eastern side. On the 
other side a long flat extends far into the country — 
as far, Captain Speke believes, as the little Luta 
Nzigi lake. Proceeding onwards, the next great 
affluent is the Bahr-el-Ghazal, which joins the 
Nile with hardly any visible stream, having more 
the appearance of a lake than of a river. The 
second is the Geraffee river, which may be said to 
be only one-third of the Nile in size at its point 
of junction. Its character suggests the possibility 
of its coming from Lake Nyanza. The third 
affluent is the Southern Sobat river, also full and 
navigable. The Northern Sobat they passed 
without knowing it. 

Captain Speke concluded by giving an account 
of his meeting with Mr. Baker at Khartoum, who 
had nobly come up the Nile to meet him, accom- 
panied by three ladies, who are at the present 
time following out the stream supposed to lead to 
the little Luta Nzigi lake to its source. Mr. 
Petherick, Captain Speke stated to the delight 
of the meeting, was in perfect health and excellent 
spirits, and trading energetically when last he heard 
of him. 

The account of the nations met with by our 
travellers, with which Captain Speke delighted 
the audience at the Royal Institution on Tuesday 
evening, is elsewhere quoted from. The Prince 
of Wales, who followed the paper at this meeting 
evidently with the greatest interest, aided by a 
map prepared from Captain Speke’s and Grant's 
observations, at its conclusion inspected the 
curiosities exhibited, and warmly congratulated 
the lecturer, as did all present, at the success 
of the hazardous enterprise in which he, in 
conjunction with Captain Grant, had been 
engaged, 





SCIENTI-IC SUMMARY. 


Tue paper on the Bush-Tribes of Equatorial 
Africa, read by Mr. Winwood Reade at the 
last meeting of the Anthropological Society, must 
here be recorded as another contribution to our 
knowledge of the African peoples. After generally 
describing the habits and manners of the Commi, 
the Shekani, and the Bakele, three of the most 
important Bush-Tribes of Equatorial Africa, the 
cannibalism of the Bafanh, better known as the 
Fans of the Sierra del Crystal, was referred to. 
Mr. Reade thought that no doubt can now exist as 
to the practice of cannibalism, having been in- 
formed by the Fans themselves that they were in 
the habit of eating their prisoners of war, and 
such persons as were condemned to death for 
sorcery. Whether they were really in the habit 
of eating the bodies of those who died among 
them, a point upon which the evidence of the 
neighbouring tribes was perfectly unanimous, 
must remain a matter of doubt. Mr. Reade be- 
lieved that the practice of cannibalism in that part 
of Africa was a quasi-religious custom, as only the 
old men were allowed to enjoy this privilese, the 
head falling to the share of the chief. 


With respect to the relations which the Fans | 


bore to the neighbouring tribes, Mr. Reade de- 
clined to offer any decided opinion till he had 
more fully compared those vocabularies of the 
Fan and Mpongwe tribes which he had brought 
from Equatorial Africa. He believed that a care- 


ful study of the construction of languages was the | 


best guide in tracing the origin of tribes, and 


. Latham i rt of this theory. | delphia. 
gee Pang erg gp a fl "Van —Humboldt in 1850 (op. cit.) calls this star 


He added that it was the result of his experi- 
ence that the typical negro, with the jet black 


| oki ir, and thous develop- | 
| skin, short scanty hair, and prognathous develop- | It must be remarked that the different over-and- 


ment, was only found on the sea-coast, on the 
swampy sides of rivers, and in morass-districts. 
He believed that the black colour was not pro- 
duced by heat alone, but by heat combined with 
moisture, instancing the tawny Moors of the 
Sahara and the jet-black Wollofs of the Senegal. 
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the rum and diseases ny but 
more still to the wit eigdod ideaee the 

sea-bord. Finally, he directed the 

the Society to the fact that both the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee build nests as lying-in 

for their females; and observed the habits of 
the gorilla differed in no respect from those of the 
chimpanzee. 

Mr. Reade’s concluded by urging on the 
Society the necessity of making a careful collection 
of crania, in order to determine the exact relation 
of race to physical circumstances. Dr. Seeman, 
in the discussion which followed, went farther than 
this, and stated that he looked forward to the time 
when there shall be in England living specimens 
of all the typical races of man—an anthropological 
garden, as it were. In the meantime, it is to be 
hoped that travellers will make full use of photo- 
graphy, nee onnerls Guan heer this end. It 
appears that only the o ans, Or, more pro . 
Bafanh, have the privilege of eating wih a Pra 
the head falling always to the chief. The natives’ 
account of it is that it is very good—something 
like monkey. Mr. Fraser, who was long resident 
among the Fijis, corroborated the accounts of 
cannibalism there from his own personal observa- 
tion. It is not a little remarkable that, at those 
localities where slave-stations, abominable as they 
are, have been established, cannibalism has disap- 
peared. 

Tue last part of the Transactions of the 
Zoological Society contains the long-promised 
memoir by Professor Owen on the Aye-Aye (Chei- 
romys Madagascariensis)—<detailing the anatomy 
of the male specimen which was dissected by Pro- 
fessor Owen two years ago, from an individual pre- 
served in spirits sent by Dr. Sandwith ; the author 
having had the rare opportunity of checking the 
observations made on the dead skin by examining 
the living female afterwards sent to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. Arboreal and nocturnal habits 
are inferred from the structure of the hind-limbs 
and of the visual organs. The analogy of the 
form of the scalpriform front teeth to those of the 
Rodentia, or of the marsupial wombat, is ex- 
plained by Professor Owen on te ical 
grounds. The same method of inference, from 
structure to function, is also applied, though in a 
far less degree, to the determination of the food 
of the animal. Anecdotes, pecking on the autho. 
rity of reliable witnesses, allege that the Aye-Aye 
preys on insects ; the observed structure of the 
animal, especially as regards the slender, attenu- 
ated percussive di it, would also seem to Indicate 
this ; and Dr. Sandwith, who has seen the Aye-Aye 
alive, almost in its native woods, and Professor 
Owen, who has dissected the solitary dead speci- 
men brought to Europe, agree that the Aye- Aye 
is, to a certain extent, insectivorous. Such infer- 
ence is not shaken by the known and admitted 
fact that the Aye-Aye in the gardens, where it is 
deprived of the succulent larve of the xylophagous 
caterpillars of Madagascar, not unnaturally re- 
fuses to accepts meal-worms as a substitute, Pro- 
fessor Owen enters at great length into his con- 
clusions respecting our knowledge of the laws 
operating in the production of species. As we 
understand him, be dissents from the conclusions 
of Lamarck and Darwin, at the same time admit- 
ting the strong probability of the future discovery 
of some creative law which has produced species 
throughout time. He asserts that this “ con- 
tinuously operative second creational law” 
remains to be discovered, and that it is our duty 
to endeavour to demonstrate its existence induc- 
tively, without pledging ourselves to any pre- 
conceived hypothesis. 


Mr. Jacon Ennis has communicated to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
particulars of four stars which have e their 
colours. We extract the catal , which is con- 
tained in the “ Proceedings” for the month of 
March :— 

Procyon.—In 1850 Humboldt classed P 
the yellow stars (“ Cosmos,” vol. 3, p. 182.) 
now decidedly blue. 

igel.—This star was classed yy the white stars by 
Donati in 1860. It is now one the most y 
coloured blue stars observable in the latitude of Phila- 


on amon 
is star 1s 


greenish. Donati in 1860 classes it among the yellow 
ones. It is now green. 


under corrections of refractors are very likely to 
vary somewhat the “tinge” of a star, as seen in 

i t instruments. onati’s observations, if 
we mistake not, were made with a simple lens of 


large aperture. 














ae Ser eae the last 
“two n of the Proceedings of the Society 
we have just mentioned contain, among other 
valuable matter, descriptions of fossils from the 
w sandstone underlying the limestone at 
i » ® locality whence no less than 
442 species have been obtained; a catalogue 
of North American Seienoid fishes; a new 
classification of the Viviparide; enumeration 
of ts collected on the Rocky Mountains; 
e of fishes of Lower California ; classifi- 
cation and description of the pediculati; and 
enumeration of tic plants, collected round 
Smith’s Sound, in lat. 78°—82°. Truly a goodly 
list ! 
Mr. J. Lvspoox’s paper on Aquatic Hymen- 


optera, read at a recent meeting of the Linnean | 
interesting one, and recorded | 


Society, was a v 
the first instance known of an insect of this class 
using its wings in swimming, although the group 
eontains no less than 50,000 species, 3500 of 
which are found in the British Teles, 

of pond-water, on an early day last August, he 
was astonished to see one of these hymen- 
optera (Polynema nataris) quite at ease in the 
watery element, and actually swimming by means 
of its wings. ‘This phenomenon has since been 
observed by Mr. Duchess of Stepney. Another 
aquatic hymenopter— Walkeria aquatica—a new 
species, was found in the same pond; but this, 
unlike the former, which swam by means of its 
wings, held the wings motionless while under 
water, and used its legs only ; and though these 
were neither flattened nor provided with any 
well-developed fringe of sete, they seemed very 
well to serve this purpose, and, indeed, this insect 
progressed more rapidly than the former one. 
Both species are fond of creeping along the sides 
of the vessel in which they are kept, or on the 
leaves and stems of aquatie plants ; but they fre- 
quently quit their support and swim boldly out 
into the open water. Respiration takes place im 
the usual way by means of spiracles. A common 
house-fly placed under water ceased to move in 
halfienhowr, while the specimens referred to by 
Mr. Lubboek lived under water for several hours 
without any apparent inconvenience, twelve hours 
being probably the limit of their egies a P. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Iystirure or Bririsn ARrcuirects, 
June 15th. Professor Donaldson, President, in 
the chair.—Mnr. Purptg, contributing visitor, read 
a paper, entitled “The Stereochromic and other 
technical Processes of Painting considered with 
reference to their employment in Mural Decora- 
tion.” After giving a short history of the rise of 
the modern German school of painting, and of the 
steps which have been taken through the Royal 
Commission on the Fine Arts to introduee monu- 
mental painting in England by employing it for 
the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, 
Mr. Purdie gave a list of the various processes of 
painting which haye been followed at different 
periods in the various schools. These he stated 
to be oil-painting, tempera, encaustic, fresco 
buono, fresco secco, and water-glass. He then 
described the peculiarities of each of the vehicles, 
and the circumstances in which they ought to be 
employed, distinguishing between those which are 
suited for the purposes of the decorator and those 
which are ada for historical painting; he re- 
commended that fresco secco and fresco buono, 
as commonly practised, and encaustic painting, as 
far as it is employed for obtaining a glossy surface, 
should be abandoned. For fresco of both kinds 
he would substitute the water-glass process, or 
tempera, carried out by means of caseum—a size 

red from cheese, which, after drying, is in- 
soluble in water, and therefore can be cleaned by 
washi Tn all cases where the painting is to be 
finished with a gloss surface he would employ 
oil as the vehicle. r. Purdie alluded to his 
belief that he had succeeded in producing an 
imitation of Pompeian work by means identical 
with those which had been used by the Pompeians 
—a discovery which seemed not merely to solve a 
very interesting archeological problem, but which 
might turn out to be of great practical use in 
decoration. This method produces a very hard 
stucco with a polished surface, in which the colour 
is incorporated. Paintings executed on this stucco 


are true frescoes, although done by a process 
different from that whieh is usually followed, and 

be considered to be indestructible. An in- 
teresting discussion followed, in which Mr. Crace, 
Mr. Church, Mr, Seddon, Mr. Hayward, Mr. O, H. 
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Smith, and the President took part, after which a 


cordial yote of thanks was given to Mr. Purdie. 
A few remarks on the close of the session 1862-63 
were then made by the President, and the meeting 
adjourned. . 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


FRIDAY, Juty 5rd. 
ASORMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 4,.—26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
ast. 








ART. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


(OLD MASTERS.) 
yw should scarcely look for half-a-dozen mas- 


ter-pieces even in the most.careful selection 
of the two hundred pictures which are required 
for the Annual Exhibition of Old Masters in Pall 
Mall. There are pictures innumerable attributed 
to the masters whose names are falsely and un- 
blushingly affixed to them, as there are many 


_ undoubted and genuine works that have ceased to 
_be of much value, except to the ignorant wor- 
_ shippers of a great name—mere shadows of what 








they once were, or so changed by age and neglect 
that all subtlety and finish have disappeared, 
leaving behind only the framework in which a 
great thought had been expressed. In this cate- 
gory, alas! we must place the great majority of 
Reynolds's portraits. Few pictures, again, have 
escaped the hands of the restorer, who, in pre- 
tending to bring back what is gone for ever, gives 
us—what may be seen in most of those exhibited 
in this Gallery ; in which not only has all the ori- 
ginal vigour and refinement been destroyed, but 
the very touch and mastery have been stippled 
into a tame common-place level of worthlessness. 

It is seldom, however, that an Exhibition of Old 
Masters at the British Institution does not offer 
to our notice some great and noble works. The 
wealth of England has collected what master-pieces 
it can lay hold of. These are rare, and become 
more rare every day. The greatest and best are 
already safely lodged in the national collections of 
Madrid, Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris, and Am- 
sterdam. The “ Madonna -del Faligno,” or the 
“‘ Madonna della Seggiola ;” the Spanish glories of 
Murillo and Velasquez—the “ Miracle of St. Mark,” 
“The Marriage of Cana,” “The Signing of the 
Treaty of Munster,” or ‘The Night Watch,” are 
not likely to come into the market of the world. 
It would be curious to see, the bidding of the rival 
nations for “The Transfiguration,” or to notice 
the attendance at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s 
on the morning of the sale of the “ Peter Martyr” 
or “The Assumption.” We are singularly desti- 
tute of fine Ttalian pictures in England. Great 
works we have by Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, 
and the lower Vutch and Flemish masters, and 
some fine Venetian pictures ; but we have no great 
oil-pictures by Raphael ; and the works of Andrea 
del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, Luca Signorelli, and 
many others of the greatest Italian masters, are 
absolutely unknown to us. 

It is in portraiture that we have reason to be 
proud of our possessions. Before the Reformation 
the art of painting had taken little root amongst 
us, and the great works inspired by the Roman 
Chureh found their homes elsewhere. Holbein 
beeame the court-painter to Henry the Highth ; 
Sir Antonio More, and, later, Rubens and Van- 
dyke, enriched the land with some of the noblest 
portraits extant. Later still, and almost down to 
our own times—with the exception of Hogarth, an 
exceptional and original painter—our best artists 
have been portrait-painters. We should not be 
be surprised, therefore, to find that, in almost 
every Exhibition in the British Institution, our 
admiration and sympathy are chiefly called forth 
by some grand historical portraits. 

The present collection is no exeeption to the 
ordinary rule. With few exceptions it consists of 
examples from the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
The higher Italian school is, as usual, most inade- 
quately represented. The large Titian—‘The 
Holy Family”’—was once probably a fine work ; 
but it is now little more than a plan of composi- 
tion. The colour has lost its quality and its tones ; 
the blue of the draperies and the blue of the distant 
hills is the same in intensity and in texture; the 
grays have disappeared from the reds and the 
browns ; its mellowness is really gone, and is re- 
placed by a general glaze of yellow varnish. We 
feel it to be the me | of.a fine work indeed ; but 
we delight in it no longer, and we can only look 
on it as a thing of the past. And yet there is no 
other Italian or Venetian subjeet-picture in the 


Gallery about which it is necessary even to speak. 
630 





Fine works of this class are rare anywhere—most 
rare in England, 

Of the Spanish school there are more examples. 
Lord Overstone’s “Madonna and Child,” by 
Murillo, is a finer picture than has ever been 
exhibited in the Gallery by that master. It 
is in good preservation apparently, and the 
reuniting of the parts, so long divided, has been 
skilfully done. ‘There is another Madonna by 
the same master in the middle room; but it is 
inferior in every respect. Murillo can never com- 
pensate us for the absence of Titian; but we are 
grateful for the exhibition of those pictures as the 
best of their class ; and, where no greater work is 
present to compete with them, we must give 
them the places of honour. The school is further 
represented by a Murillo belonging to Mr. Beau- 


| mont, and by two hideous Spagnalettos, which, 





whether real or spurious, are utterly unworthy of 
being exhibited at all. 

Among the Dutch pictures we notice a good 
specimen by A. Ostade, belonging to Mr. Walter, 
and an inferior work by the same subtle hand, the 
property of Miss Bredel. In the middle room is a 
fine Cuyp, beautiful in truth of tone;*and the 
usual number of “ Interiors, with Boors drinking,’ 
&e., by Teniers, battle-pieces by Wouvermans, 
sea-pieces by Vandevelde, rocky landscapes by 
Both, a finely-painted Flemish larder by Snyders, 
&e., &e.—none of which are remarkable or striking 
examples—will be found upon the walls. 

The real strength of the Exhibition will be 
found, as usual, in the display of portraits. The 
portrait of the Doge Gritti, ascribed to Titian, is 
a much-injured picture; but there is an unmis- 
takable power about if, and we think the 
mark of the painter is there. A very fine portrait 
also is that by Sebastiano del Piombo of a young 
Roman nobleman. In it is combined great pre- 
cision of drawing with fine colour, both aiding in 
the expression of character, which, with all great 
painters, is the first and most important aim. 

There is a grand head of Monsignore Lorenzo 
Pucci, attributed to Raphael. It may be doubted 
how much of the master’s work remains, parts of 
the picture having been most carelessly repainted ; 
but we incline to think that the head is the bond 
fide work of Raphael. Who else, indeed, could 
have drawn it so thoroughly well, and produced 
the appearance of so much character and life ? 

Philippe de Champagne was a great portrait- 
painter. His famous male portrait in the Louvre 
is well known, and* was a favourite example cof 
Paul Delaroche, whose pupils were frequently set 
to copy it. We have in this collection a half- 
length of the Abbé de St. Cyran, extremely well 
painted. The head and hands are studied with 
elaborate care, and the little aecessories—the ink- 
stand, sealing-wax, &e.—are introduced and painted 
with great judgment and effect. 

Rubens is not represented at all, and Vandyke 
only by the large Wentworth group belonging to 
Lord Strafford. This picture is in his worst 
manner, and open to the charge of affectation and 
slovenliness in every part—a hurried and incom- 
plete work of that great master. 

Rembrandt, on the contrary, is thoroughly 
well represented. Unquestionably the finest works 
in the Exhibition are his portraits of the Burgo- 
master Six and of Berghem, with the companion 
pictures of their wives. One stands before these 
pictures with a freshness of interest and wonder 
that bears witness to the transcendent genius of 
the painter. It is hard to explain, but easy to 
feel, before the head of the Burgomaster Six, how 
every detail is comprehended in the general form, 
as in nature itself. The explanation of it may be 
difficult, but the fact is worthy to be studied by 
our portrait-painters. Rembrandt’s head grows 
into life, not by the pre-Raphaelite imitation of 
veins or eye-lashes, or even of particular tones of 
colour. He thought of these-no more than we do 
when we converse face to face with a friend. He 
felt the truth of all, but did not seek to paint out 
what he knew would destroy the simplicity of the 
fact he wanted to express. At the same time he 
ignored nothing. His portraits are not maps of 
faces ; but, because he appears to have felt strongly 
that all must be included in the general form, so 
he was able to suggest the whole truth, by a sub- 
ordination which is absolutely magical. We 
return again and again to his pictures with never- 
flagging interest and pleasure, and gladly acknow- 
ledge the debt of gratitude we owe to him for our 
instruction and enjoyment. 

There are no fine examples of Reynolds. Many 
of the pictures exhibited have been great works ; 
but are now more or less either wrecks of what 
they were, or have been so impaired by “restora- 
tion” that we can no longer accept them as 
products of his art. The portrait of Sir Francis 
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Delayal is an instance of the changes wrought by 
time on a very fine work of art. “The Duchess 
of Cumberland,” in which the red curtain seems to 
have been entirely repainted, to the destruction of 
all harmony in the picture, and “ Sir J. Hay,” in 
which every touch by Reynolds has been injured 
by stippling, are instances, out of many, of the 
fatal effects of retouching. There are still some 
few of Sir Joshua’s portraits that well sustain his 
reputation, and justify our highest admiration ; 
but, for the most part, we now derive more 
enjoyment from fine proofs of the copper-plates 
which were engraved from his portraits under his 
own eye, and which have come down to us un- 
tampered with and unchanged. In them we see 
the foundation of his great art. He grasped one 
magnificent truth—and that was, the impression 
made upon the mind by the whole subject upon 
which he was at work. All minor truths he either 
let pass, or they came to him by the way. He 
would have been a greater painter had these also 
been present in his pictures ; but he would have 
been an immeasurably smaller one had mere 
truths of detail been substituted for the great 


truth of relation, which is the crowning glory of | 


all he did. 

Romney is a sort of shadow of Reynolds. With 
much innate taste and feeling, he seldom rises 
above a sketch. There is a good opportunity, in 
the present collection, of observing his works. 
The largest, and at the same time the most com- 
plete, is the portrait of Admiral Geary. It looks 
an unmistakable likeness, and is altogether a 
very creditable portrait. Some of the smaller 
heads of women are very agreeable: Mrs. Trench, 
among others, will be looked at with great interest. 
The studies of Lady Hamilton are also of some 
value; but perhaps the most thoughtful study is 
that of Lady Horton, with a dog. This is so 
happy, and the expressions of both the lady and 
the animal she is caressing are so natural, that we 
should have entreated Romney, even had he been 
disposed to complete it, to leave it in the unfinished 
state in which it has come down to us. 

There is but one sketch by Hogarth, but it is a 
wonderful bit of power and truth—such a study 
as he might have made to be introduced into any 
of his great series of pictures. The subject is not 
a pleasant one, being a portrait of Sarah Malcolm, 
the murderess, in the condemned cell at Newgate ; 
but it is almost impossible to help looking at it 
without the same kind of fascination which would 
bind us had we been introduced to the original. 

No very striking Gainsboroughs will be found 
in the Gallery. Sir George Phillips’s picture of a 
“Girl with a Pan of Milk” is, however, very 
charming ; and so is the pretty coast-scene, be- 
longing to the same proprietor, which was exhi- 
bited in the Institution some years back. 

Among the more recent English pictures will 
be found Wilkie’s ‘* Card-Players,” “Guess my 
Name,” and, better than either, a highly-finished 
sketch of “Blind Man’s Buff.” Leslie’s early 
picture of “ The Rivals” is an interesting specimen 
of his painting before he gained the confidence 
which afterwards distinguished his manner. This 
picture has been varnished up to the surface of a 
papier-maché tea-tray, and is not improved by the 
process. English landscape-painters are repre- 
sented poorly by Wilson, but magnificently by 
Constable, in Mr. Huth’s picture of Hadleigh 
Castle. The sky in this A = is absolutely in 
motion, and permeated by light.. “‘A Woody 
Scene” by J. Stark, senr., reflects credit on that 
clever painter; a fine “ Lake-Scene,” by P. Nays- 


mith, and a little breezy meadow with sheep | 


by Miiller, and two or three studies by Crome of 
Norwich, help to illustrate the school. 

Before quitting the Gallery, we should not omit 
to notice that, among the English pictures, is 
Hoppner’s well-known portrait of Pitt, finished 
only a few months before that statesman’s death, 





in 1806; nor should we part without a word of | 


acknowledgment for the gratification we have 
derived from the interesting and truthful Cana- 
lettos contributed by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and which, as careful topographical repre- 


sentations of London as it stood a century and a | 


half back, will command greater attention from us 


than the far better pictures of Venice by the same | 


master, exhibited with them in the Gallery. 


ART NOTES. 





On the south side of Clapham Common, behind 
a row of stunted limes, is a dull-looking screen 


without windows, and no other opening but the | lot 302—" The Building of Carthage,” Eneas 


entrance to the mansion which it shuts out from 
view. ‘Te garden-front of that mansion opens 
upon one of the most picturesque spots in the 


suburbs of London, long known as the Wilderness, 
adjoining Clapham Park, to which it forms the 
northern boundary. That fine old house was, up 
to the time of his death, the residence of Mr. John 
Allnutt of Mark Lane, whose valuable collection 
of oil and water-colour paintings graced the 
walls within, and whose love of the beautiful and 
picturesque never allowed the fallen or decayed 
old oaks, and other forest trees, to be removed 
from his extensive grounds. That gallery, like the 
Bicknell, has faded away from our southern 
suburb, and been dispersed by the hammer of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods; but of a 
collection so well-known, owing to the liberality 
and hospitality of its late owner in opening his 
doors to all lovers of art, it is needless to do more 
than quote the prices at which some of the best 
known amongst the pictures sold, and to state 
that the three days’ sale produced £19,295. Mr. 
Allnutt’s collection of water-colour paintings 
occupied the first two days, Thursday and Friday, 
and the oil-paintings, the third, last Saturday. 
The exquisite Turners, De Wints, Barretts, and 
David Coxes in the former, and the Wilkies, 
Wilsons, Miillers, Gainsboroughs, and Reynolds 
in the latter, attracted a crowd of amateurs, 
collectors, and dealers to the sale; and the prices 
accordingly were such as might hare been 
expected. Of the specimens of Turner :—Lot 
328—“ Tivoli” — unquestionably the finest and 
most important picture in water-colours ever exe- 
cuted by the great master, painted expressly for 
Mr. Allnutt, and exhibited m the Great Inter- 
national Wxhibition, No. 1033—as the favourite 
gem of the gallery in the eyes of its owner, shall 
open our list. The first offer was 500 guineas ; 
and, after a most animated competition, it was 
knocked down to Lord Ashburton at 1800 guineas, 
amid the applause of the crowded assemblage. 
This, of course, was the great gem of the collection 
of drawings.— Lot 329—The engraving of “Tivoli,” 
after the great work of Turner, by Goodall—the 
copper-plate and 465 impressions, many of them 
artist’s proofs before letters, executed for Mr. 
Allnutt—was bought by Mr. Agnew for £420. 
The other Turners were :—Lot 153—A river, 
crossed by a bridge, flowing through a valley, 
with hills on either side, cows in shallow water in 
front; glowing effect of evening sun. This was 
Turner's work on his admission as an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. Itis signed simply “ Turner.” 
This was also secured by Lord Ashburton at 
385 guineas.—Lot 166—“ Leeds,” the celebrated 
drawing engraved in his “England and Wales,” 
sold for 320 guineas.— Lot 318—A Distant View of 
Fonthill Abbey, and the lake beneath, with richly 
wooded foreground; scene, morning; a splendid 
example—for 260 guineas ; and lot 319, the com- 
panion drawing, A Distant View of Fonthill 
Abbey, with sheep feeding, a stream of water in 
the foreground ; scene, evening—for 100 guineas. 
Lot 492—* The Pass of the Simplon,” a beautiful 
easel picture, brought £103. 

Of the De Wints, lot 307—A river in Devon- 
shire, with richly wooded banks and hills beyond ; 
the shallow water falling over stones towards the 
foreground; a splendid example—brought 125 
guineas; and lot 313—P. De Wint—A grand 
River Scene ; magical effect of rainbow; one of 
the finest works of the great artist, 325 guineas. 

Mr. Allnutt was a great admirer of the produc- 
tions of George Barrett ; and the finest works of 
the artist were comprised in the collection. Lot 
324—A magnificent Landscape, entitled “Soli- 
tude,” the celebrated chef-d’euvre of the artist, 
believed to be his very finest work, dated 1823, 
which formed an object of great attraction in the 
International Exhibition, brought £420; lot 325— 
A River Scene—“ The Embarkation of George IV. 
at Greenwich for Scotland,” a grand composition, 
with numerous figures, £210; lot 327—A classical 














Landscape, “Sunset,” one of the finest works of | 


the artist, 250 guineas ; lot 104—A Lake-Scene, 
“Sunset,” a beautiful composition, £105. 

In the works of David Cox the collection was 
extremely rich :—Lot 161—“ Malvern Hills, from 
near Hereford,” a landscape, with men ploughin 
with oxen, beautiful effect of showers, a splendid 
drawing, sold for 145 guineas; lot 250— 
“The Fish-Market on the Beach at Hastings,” 
with numerous figures, a very important work, 
for 106 guineas; lot 295—‘The Tivoli,” an 


~— 


lot 317—A magnificent Landscape, an extensive 
valley, with sheep feeding near the bank of 
river—hilly distance, and figures reposing in the 
foreground—one of the artist's finest works, for 
410 guineas. 

In the third day’s sale was lot 495—Sir J. 
Reynolds’s “ Contemplation:” Portrait of the 
Hon. Mrs, Stanhope; the celebrated work exhibited 
at the Great International Exhibition. In order to 
mark his appreciation of the works of our great 
English master, the Earl of Normanton com- 
missioned the auctioneer to put np splendid 
pata at 1000 guineas, and, there being no 

igher bidding, it was knocked down to his lord- 
ship at that price to the satisfaction of all present, 
Lot 499—Another Sir Joshua—Ino, seated on 
the ground, squeezing the juice of the grape into 
the mouth of the infant Bacchus who is lying in 
her lap, a goat behind, and landscape background ; 
a charming and most powerfully coloured work, 
brought 265 guineas. Lot 485—T, Gainsborough, 
R.A.—A grand Woody Landscape, with cottages 
among trees, a sportsman in the centre con- 
versing with a countryman, greyhounds and 
other dogs in the foreground, admirably painted, 
and rich in colour, soli 225 guineas; lot 
475—J. Constable, R.A. plendid Landscape, 
with a mass of wood in the centre, meadows beyond 
and a man ploughing in the foreground, with 


effect of passing shower, for £103; lot 474— 


Sir Augustus W. Calcott, R.A.—An extensive open 
landscape, with sheep grazing on broken ground, 
a peasant and a woman with a dog in the fore- 
ground, beautiful effect of early morning, a mag- 
nificent work, for 310 guineas; lot 491 —-Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A.—‘“ Sheep-Washing,” in a 
splendid rural landscape, the engraved original 
picture, for 120 guineas; lot 473-——“ Tivoli,’ an 
admirable copy from the great work of Turner 
just thentionat executed con amore by the 
artist, and appearing almost a replica of the cele- 
brated original, for 470 guineas. 

By the Old Masters, lot 501—Murillo—The 
Virgin, in a red dress and blue mantle, seated, 
holding the Infant Christ, who stands on her 
knee, a rosary hanging from his right hand—a 
magnificent work of the great master, brought 
730 guineas ; lot 502—Rembrandt—A lady in a 
black silk dress, edged with fur, and white ruff, 
seated in an arm-chair, holding a double eye-glass 
in her hand, a book in her lap, 640 guineas; 
lot 503—Giorgione—-A Venetian Knight, in 
striped dress, with spear and sword, standing in 
an attitude of meditation before a beautiful 
woman, who is reclining at the foot of a tree; two 
children are embracing each other near her, a 
distant castle on a hill in the baekground, 465 
guineas; and lof 504—Van Dyck—The Virgin in 
Glory, attired in a blue mantle, the infant Saviour 
standing on a globe at her side, an angel playi 
the guitar and the yiolin on each side, 1 
guineas, 


—- - ———$—__—_——-—— 
MUSIC, 


NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Tae Society is an excellent representative of 

the musical spirit of the middle-classes of 
London. These same middle-classes are now, it 
must be confessed, as hearty lovers of at least one 
of the arts as any aristocracy has ever been. _ It is 
curious to note how entirely the great musical 
reviyal of the past thirty years has sprung from 
the people. The enthronization, so to. speak, of 
Handel, a hundred years after his death, as the 











_ great king in the world of music, has been the aet 


of the middle-classes. It is the poor despised 
bourgeoisie which has actually been drawing «ap 
to its own level the classes which a generation or 
two back prided themselves on being the exclusive 
patrons of the polite arts. The patronage of musie, 
as of literature, 1f one dare use the werd, has 
become the prerogative of the many. It jis the 


working world, to take the most obvious of 


illustrations, that makes up by its shillings and 
half-crowns the huge sums now paid as the re- 
wards of executive excellence. It is, eameng the 


_ same people, to quote a fact of greater value, that 


admirable copy from the celebrated work of Turner | 
| —both being painted expressely for Mr. Allnutt— | 
| for 150 guineas ; lot 301—Windsor Castle from 


the Thames, with cattle on the bank of the river, 


a grand and magnificent drawing, for 245 guineas ; | 


and Achates, a grand classical bay-scene, with 


the pursuit of the art is found to be most earnest 
and most rational. Not only does the great publie 
pay its Pattis as it does its Blondins, but from 
it eome the multitudes who make or listen to the 


| best music ever heard in England. The oldest and 


i 


| 


most prosperous of the great choral societies was 
founded by a little knot of shopkeepers. The im- 
stitution (for the Monday Concerts are no less) 


| which provides Londoners with their regular 


supply of the highest sort of instrumentel music, 


buildings, figures, and lofty trees in the foreground, | adopts the term “ Popular” as its principal 
designation . 


a very splendid composition, for 260 guineas; 
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"people can 





————————_—_—_ —— 
One is reminded of these things when listening 
to such a performance as that given on Wednesday 
night by the National Choral Society of two 
great works—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise ” 
and Rossini’s “Stabat.” But that the pheno- 
menon is now, happily, not uncommon, it would 
be matter for astonishment that it should be pos- 
sible to train large bodies of amateurs up to the 
mark of proficiency necessary for such perform- 
ances. mparing the little time which busy 
for the work with the incessant 
of professional choirs, whether in opera- 
houses or cathedrals, one is tempted to class the 
fact among the “dancing-dog”’ category of Dr. 
Johnson. The wonder is that the thing should 
be done at all, not that it should be done so well. 
A Society like that which Mr. Martin conducts 
can add great works, such as those mentioned, to 
its repertory only by an amount of work which it 
is very hard to crowd into the few hours given by 
weekly rehearsals. This and other drawbacks 
considered, the Society has been increasing its 
list at a very quick rate. No other body probably 
ever did so much in the time. The “ Hymn 
of Praise” involves some choruses of a degree 
of difficulty which would be fatal to a choir 
in which “ sight-readers” did not form a 
irae section; and the “ Stabat Mater” abounds 
with points requiring most delicate handling in 
the way of choral effect, The execution of both 
works will, of course, be more free from blemishes 
when the works have become more familiar from 
ition. Already, it is only fair to say, they 
are didly sung. The points of excellence for 
which the choir has always been remarkable are 
as conspicuous as ever. In freshness of tone, 
clearness of execution—in the proper balance of 
male and female parts—the Society is indisput- 
ably in advance of any similar body of singers. 
Their execution is free from the grievous faults 
which—the comparison is inevitable—disfigure the 
otherwise excellent performances of the “Sacred 
Harmonic” chorus. So long as this last-mentioned 
body chooses to sing as if vigour of execution was 
inseparable from an overwhelming din, as if the 
grand was only to be reached by heaping on 
masses of sound till the listener mes weary 
from the excess of loudness, so long must they be 
content to be ranked as second-rate in style by all 
such as do not think that noise is power, or that 
confusion is an element of the sublime. From this 
fault and others akin to it the performances of the 
* National” Society are free. The chorus know 
how to take a “lead” decisively without making 
it a reckless shout. The sopranos are clearly 
audible throughout, and the total of sound is not 
too to allow of the ear tracing the parts of 
the ony. The grand, but, in parts, exceed- 
ingly difficult chorus, “ The Night is Departing,” 
was an instance of this. The fugue on the words 
“Let us gird on the armour of light” involves 
phrases of the most unvocal kind, such as could 
be ever given distinctly by a large body till 
fixed on the memory by repetition ; but the piece, 
‘no roa this occasion ny ee 
sung, with its surprisin magnificent 
climax produced the fase armcy. effect. The 
chorale which follows was given in a way which 
ved the discipline of the choir. The beauti- 
-tempered pianissimo at its close won an irre- 

ble encore. 

The “Stabat,” a work of style as antipodal to 
that of Mendelssohn as can well be imagined, 
was sung not less well. There are here still 
more opportunities for the display of choral effect. 
Nothing could have been better than the sub- 
dued utterance of the soft parts of the opening 
piece, or than the choral accompaniment to the 
“Inflammatus.” The choir was weakest in the 
““Eja Mater.” This is purely a bit of cathedral 
music, such as its composer could never have 
dreamt of writing for amateur performance. 
The opening urtison- of descending semi- 
tones was missed by a number of the basses 
—a number sufficient to make the effect a complete 
discord ; the rest of the piece, however, with its 
incessant modulations, was sung, on the whole, 
remarkably well. 

The performances of the solo singers scarcely 
require comment. Mr. Sims Reeves’s treatment of 
the “Watchman” scene has taken its place 

the most notable achievements of vocal 
art. No other singer can be named who could be 
trusted to sing it with the same combination of 
dramatic fire, dignity, and pathos. In the “ Cujus 
animam,” however, he sang with an effort 
which showed that he had not quite shaken off 
the remains of his late illness. Mr. Thomas, in 
the subordinate but important part given to the 
bass, was thoroughly good. His ing of the 
*Eja Mater”—and it is on this that the whole 
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piece depends—was remarkably steady. Madame 
Alboni, as the contralto, was reer“ in the 
concerted music. She was compelled, by a call 
which it was in vain to refuse, to repeat, with 
Miss Parepa, the duet “ Quis est homo?” In the 
solo “Fac ut portem,” perhaps the most devotional 
thing in the book, her deep tones and sustained 
dignity of style told with magnificent effect. 

y good was Mdlle. Parepa in the inspiring 
(and inspired) strains of the “ Inflammatus.” 
She threw all her energy into the splendid phrases 
which lead up to the final climax, her bright 
tones ringing out above the whole ensemble of 
voices and instruments. 

The hall was entirely filled with an audience 
whose satisfaction expressed itself in a way quite 
defiant of the old local rule against the expression 
of applause. This rule, indeed, seems to have 
been tacitly abrogated. 

The performance is announced to be repeated 
shortly. R. B. L. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 
Se of our having passed the flood-tide 


of summer-music are visible in the “last 
rformances” announced in several quarters. 
The past few days, however, have been busy 
enough. On Monday occurred what is a sort of 
representative event in the London Season—Mr. 











Benedict’s Concert. This is always a very giant 
among benefit entertainments. Year by year the 
critics express their astonishment that three 
concerts in one— Tria juncta in uno” would 
make a capital motto for Mr. Benedict—should 
serve the purpose of either the “ entrepreneur” or 
his “patrons ;” but, year by year, the monster re- 
ap . Both the unaccustomed country cousin 
and the seasoned habitué of the concert-room 
equally sinks under the fatigue incident to the 

rocess ; but none the less at the next anniversary 

t. James’s Hall is filled again with the same 
flower-show of pretty faces and gay bonnets. 
Some purpose, no doubt, is hereby fulfilled in the 
economy of the musical or fashionable world, 
which one might perhaps discover by a careful 
study of the physiognomy of monster-concerts. 
Any one undertaking the task—lack of space 
fortunately forbids it here—might take Mr. 
Benedict’s annual gathering as the best existing 
type. It is well-ordered in all points. Its 
“host” of celebrities—who really are cele- 
brities—appear each at the right moment, as by 
previous announcement—not straggling in, as is 
the common rule, in any order which the hurry of 
the day may dictate ; and the hundreds of country 
visitors to whom “ Benedict’s ” serves as the chief 
or only taste of the music of the season, may go 
back honestly furnished with a year’s small talk 
about the stars, vocal and instrumental, of the 
London season. Of the forty or fifty pieces which 
made up Monday’s programme, a series which 
cosialal from two o'clock till seven, few were 
of any special interest. A large number were the 
show-songs of the respective performers. The 
number of Mr. Benedict’s own compositions was 
modestly small. Three unpublished fragments of 
C. M. von Weber were given ; a duet for soprano 
and tenor; a soprano song introduced into 
Méhul’s “ Héléne ;” and a short battle-hymn for 
male voices. The second of these is pretty and 
melodious, and thoroughly Weberish ; the last is 
almost too trifling to have been worth the trouble 
of reproducing. The gentlemen of the Vocal 
Association, moreover, were quite overpowered in 
singing it by the brass accompaniment. Among 
the artists least familiarly known to the public was 
Signor Bettini—whose singing of the little air 
from “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Per sempre,” showed off a 
refined execution and a sweet tenor voice—and 
Mdlle, Artét. This lady is rapidly establishing 
herself with the English public. At the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, the Musical Union, and else- 
where, she has been singing with great success. 
Every additional hearing deepens the impression 
made by her splendid voice and her splendid way 
of using it. ough apt to be occasionally harsh, 
it is an organ in which there lie immense resources 


of power and “renee. The range of intensity 
is very large. Few contemporary singers could 
be mentioned (perhaps not more than one) 


who equal Mdlle. Artét in this point. No 
one surpasses her in the ease with which she 
accomplishes the greatest feats of vocalization. 
She has cultivated her voice, which is infinitely 
superior to Madame Viardot’s, after the manner 
and under the direction of that great singer. Her 
sarge. is pure Italian, and her intonation per- 

ly true. She can apply her powers toalmost any 
style, being equally at home in scena, cavatina, 


seems, in fact, so far as a few hearings can justify 
a verdict, to be a thoroughly great singer. 

At the Crystal Palace Concerts (two of which 
have been given in the last eight days) a violinist 
of the Paganini school, M. Lotto, from Poland, 
has been making quite a sensation by the extra- 
ordinary freaks he plays upon his instrument. 
Among the eccentricities of tone and mechanism 
in which he indulges are a few which, so far as 
memory serves, his predecessors in the same path 
have overlooked. In his way he is certainly a 
wonder, and has pleased his Palace audiences so 
much that he has been engaged to play there daily. 

Mp11z. CaRLOTTA Patri continues her course as 
the vocal lioness of the season. The estimate of her 
powers given in these columns on her first appear- 
ance has so far been confirmed. Her infinite 
roulades, executed in altissimo, her cataracts of 
staccato notes, which are more like the chirping of 
a bird than the ordinary utterances of a human 
larynx, continue to astonish the town. That any 
pleasure, other than that incident to surprise, is 


| produced by her singing, it is not so easy to 


affirm. 

Mr. E11.’s Director's Matinée of Tuesday was a 
delightful feast of good music. The programme 
included two Septets (Beethoven and Hummel), 
the “Pastorale’” Sonata, with solos for violin, 
piano, and voice. Mdlle. Artét sang. Herr Auer 
played Ernst’s beautiful ‘ Elegy” with genuine 
simplicity and pathos. Herr Lubeck and Mr. 
Hallé were the pianists. Signor Piatti also played 
a solo. 

Somz interesting chamber-music was to be heard 
on Thursday at the Hanover Square Rooms, at 
the annual concert of Herr Deichmann, who has 
now made himself one of our foremost resident 
violinists. The last piece in the programme was 
what we may now almost call the familiar Piano- 
forte Quintett of R. Schumann. Mr. Dannreuther, 
who led at the piano, plays Schumann’s music 
con amore. He will be doing a serviceto English 
amateurs by helping them to a better knowledge 
of the works of the composer. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





THE OPERA-HOUSES are both occupied chiefly 
with “Faust.’”’ It is having a “run” at the 
Haymarket, and is on the point of being produced 
at Covent Garden. It is there announced for 
Tuesday night. Mdlle. Carvalho takes her ori- 
ginal part of Margaret, Signor Tamberlik playing 
Faust, and M. Faure Mephistopheles. 

THE Worcester Musical Festival promises to be 
an interesting meeting. Herr Schachner’s oratorio, 
“Tsrael’s Return from Babylon,” is to be the 
novelty on the occasion. 

An “Operatic Academy,” an institution de- 
signed to give the special training wanted by 
aspirants to the honours of the musical stage, has 
just been opened by Mr. Howard Glover. 

Mr. LuMLEY is giving to the public a long 
detail of his case as against Lord Dudley in the 
pages of the Musical World. So far as it has 
yet gone, the story makes no revelations of any 
interest. 

M. Gounop has returned to Paris, after being 
present at two rehearsals of his opera at the Covent 
Garden House. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE 2th to JULY 4th. 
MONDAY.—M. and Mme. Lablache’s Concert (Mme. Gold- 
schmidt, M. Thalberg, &c.), Hanover Square ms, $ p.m. 
——— Concert (Mr. Sims Reeves’s Benefit), St. James’s Hall, 
p.m, 


Peormenie Society’s Last Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 

p.m, 

TUESDAY.—Musical Union, Last Matinee, St. James’s Hall, 
3.80 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—Concert at Agricultural Hall, Islington (Malle. 
Patti, &c.), 7.30 p.m. 
THU RSDAY.—M. Paque’s Matinee at the Marchioness of Down- 
shire’s, 24, Belgrave Square, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Leslie’s Choir (“The M een,” &c., “b 
special desire’’), St. Sameite Hall. oft F 7 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, “Marta;*’’ Monday, 
“ Barbiere;”’ Tuesday, ‘‘ Faust e Margherita,” 
HER MAJESTY’S.—To-night, “Faust.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAGNER'S MUSIC. 
To the Editor of Tux Reaper. 


Sir,—Having read this day a short notice of 
Wagner's “ Lohengrin” in your paper, permit me 
to write a few lines in his defence. I have known 
his works for some years, and have taken much 
trouble to understand his system. His “ Tann- 
hiiuser” was produced at Dresden in 1845, and 
“Lohengrin” two years after; but, before this, an 





, or air with yariations. Mdlle. Artét 
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opera called “Rienzi” had a from his 
oan and of this I would Steet that Weaues is 
as well able to write melody in the usual sense as 
his masterWeber. “ Rienzi” was full of melody, 
such as the world calls it; but after this a change 
tock place—Wagner conceived that this was not 
the true aim of opera. The pre- Raphaelite 
—— similar ideas as to — 
ing. is ‘in Wagner was ; and 
neither “Tannhiuser” ae “Lohe 8% ” shows 
the full development of this theory, if you can call 
it theory. In them you still see a slight deference 
to the old ideas. To see the full force of his 
writing you must study “Tristan and Iseult,” or 
the “ Niebelungen,” his most recent works. There 
are also five charming songs published by Schott, 
called “ Fiinf Gedichten.” Wagner's works will 


_ probably never be popular with the English 


opera-going public—a public wholly different 
from the Sacred Harmonic public. The opera- 
public here, as in France and Italy, comes en- 
tirely for amusement, not to think or to care for 
the poetry of music. The young gentlemen of 
the stalls care, probably, much more for horse- 
flesh than for poetry; it is only the few in this 
country that care for the poetry of colour, for the 
sublime beauty of thought displayed in the works 
of our greatest pre-Raphaelite painters. In Ger- 
many the fashionable portion of the audience is 
very small, It is chiefly made up of respectable 
officials who have all received a university edu- 
cation ; they are all given more or less to thinking ; 
the gallery is full of students, who know some- 
thing of metaphysics—are all thinkers; conse- 
quently om German public has higher ideas than 
a French or English one. Hence the popularity of 
Wagner in Germany. Wagner maintains that 
the true school of music before his ‘time has been 
represented by Palestrina, and by Beethoven in 
his third period—i.e., by men who sought to ex- 
press the sentiment of the words by a combination 
of sounds, and not by a waltz dla Verdi. They 
wrote a continuous web of harmony to aid the 
words in expressing the hidden sentiment; con- 
sequently their melody is ‘“ thematic,” broken 
and short, just expressing the words it is set to, 
and -then deeply, richly, nobly coloured by har- 
mony and orchestration. Thus, in working out 
such a theory in opera, he demands that the 
musician must aid the poet; the first object is to 
have a noble poem, and then the musician is to 
aid the Fa to express all that remains unsaid by 
him, agner says the effect he desires his music 
tomake upon anaudience is like that produced upon 


aman entering a lonely forest after leaving a noisy | 


city. He hears sounds he has not heard—then is a 
ae music of nature, a music of solitude, to 
which he will ever return with increasing pleasure, 
but which to repeat or remember is an impossi- 
bility. Such are his own words in the “ Lettre 
sur la Musique,” published a year or two ago in 
Paris. It is the application of the highest form of 
symphony to opera, and bears a close analogy to 
Beethoven’s D Mass and Palestrina’s school. 
Add to this, a most original instrumentation of 
his own, particularly the violin portion ; and there 
is no undue prominence of wind at all. I trust 
you will give this letter admittance, as I have long 
been an earnest admirer of Wagner, and have 
“— considered him to hold in music a position 
similar to that of our test pre-Raphaelite 
painters. According to Mozart, an opera is a 
disjointed series of airs Italian; according to 
Wagner, it is a grand poem, aided by an equally 
grand symphony descriptive. With Rossini, the 
opera was reduced to a mere exhibition of the 
vocal art. Rossini wrote his airs for particular 
singers to show off peculiar qualities of voice 


or uliar excellencies of execution. “ Sémi- 
ramide” is a mere singing-school. Wagner has 


brought back the position of the singer to 
his proper place—viz., that of a declaimer of 
the poem; he sings a melodious recitative with- 
out ne vocal exercises, shakes, roulades, &.; and 
it is the orchestra that renders the descriptive 
character of the music, and “ brings before the 
imagination” the sentiment and meaning of the 
poem.” The singer is brought to his natural 
position of declaimer, the poet is exalted to the 
highest post, and the symphonist-musician as- 
sumes his true character of aid to the poet. He 
and poet must be one in mind if not in person— 
co-workers, indeed. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Her Majesty's Theatre, A. W. Taytor. 
June 13, 1963. 

_P.S.—Any one may study Wagner's views in 
his “ Quatre Poemes d’ Opéra, précédés d une Lettre 
ws Musique,” published three years ago in 

aris, 
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THE DRAMA. 


MADAME RISTORI, MR. WALTER MONTGOMERY, 
AND THE “GHOST” AT THE ADELPHI. 


ie any evidence were wanted to prove that the 

very highest class of dramatic is 
still in fayour, it would be supplied by the fact 
that Her a Theatre was c to incon- 
venience on Friday last, and again on Monday, to 
witness Madame Ristori in Elizabetta and in 
Maria Stuarda. The former character is famous 
in her répertoire—second, indeed, only to her 
Medea, and having many elements o pular 
attractiveness beyond any possessed by the Col- 


chian sorceress. Signor Giacometti, the author 





| of “ Elizabetta, Regina d’Inghilterra,” has laid 


bold, not to say violent, hands upon a period of 
our history specially interesting, the details of 
which are particularly well-known to most Eng- 
lishmen ; his presentment, therefore, of such per- 
sons as Burleigh, Drake, Bacon, James VI. of 
Scotland, and others, with features and attributes 
perversely unlike any given to them in history, 
might make us inclined to laugh his piece off the 
stage. But we are inclined to defend Signor Gia- 
cometti from the wholesale abuse and contempt 
which have been heaped upon his play. With 
all its faults, it is a very well constructed and in- 
teresting stage piece, melodramatic rather than 
tragic in its scope, and acceptable, if for no other 
reason than that it furnishes Ristori with the 
outline of one of her very grandest characters. 


Francesco Bacone a fop, and something of a 
vulgar scamp, for the seene in which he has 
represented Elizabeth dictating two letters at the 
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The success of Madame Ristori’s present series 
of performances appears to be now well-assured ; 
and we venture to hope that the series may be 
extended beyond the number of eight, originally 
announced, to the extent at least of one - 
ance more of Medea and Elizabetta. eantime, 
we observe that she is to give a short series of 
morning i from Italian poetry in the 
Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian Hall. 

We are sorry not to able to chronicle a 
great success as the result of Mr, Walter Mont- 
gomery’s first appearance at the Princess’s on 
Saturday evening last. Without expressing a final 


: 


So = 
af 


opinion as to his powers, which might not be 
altogether fair to him, we are com to say 
that his performance of Othello fell very far 


short of the excellence we had been led to 
expect. That he has failed to impress us 
with the idea that our Shakespearian drama 


We forgive the dramatist for having made Sir will find in him a masterly exponent, does 


' not make us the less 


lad to ise in him a 


' welcome addition to the not over-full roll of our 


same time—one to Bacon, all kindness and con- | 


descension, ordering “ Chief Justice Popham” to 
pay Shakespeare’s debts and release the poet from 
prison, to,the end that the play of “ Henry VIII.” 


may be represented before her at Windsor—the | 


other letter, all pride, jealousy, and anger, dictated 
to “ Davison, Keeper of the Seals,” addressed to 
Leicester, forbidding him to accept for himself 
the crown of Belgium, which had been offered to 
him by Counts Egmont and Horn.  Ristori’s 
acting in this scene, which might so easily have 
been made turgid and ridiculous, was exquisitely 
lifelike, pointed, and effective, and showed the 
wonderful resources at her command. Signor 
Giacometti deserves praise for the clear, if not 
powerful manner in which he has developed the 
character of Elizabeth. It is thoroughly consistent, 
in spite of violent contrasts and some ewe con- 
tradictions in the characteristics of which he has 
built it up; at least it becomes thoroughly con- 
sistent when presented with the consummate art 
of Ristori. Her seeming remorse and penitence on 
hearing that Mary Stuart has been executed, the 
exaggerated terms in which she talks of retiring to 
a convent for the rest of her life, are characteristic 
of the fickle side of the character; and when, a 
moment later, she is told of the arrival of the 
Spanish Armad; , the vehemence of her —. 
and return to the exciting business of the hour, 
makes her momentary fickleness or hypocrisy 
forgotten, except as a weak trait in the character 
of an‘ irresistibly strong woman. After the end 
of the.third act the play coe ee rapidly in tragic 
interest, and Ristori’s — mes astonishingly 
fine. The condemnation of Essex produces in her 
mind a terrific struggle between her affection as a 
woman and her unconquerable pride as a queen ; 
the portrayal of her suffering while signing the 
death-warrant, and of her utter prostration of 
ower after the fatal order is beyond recall, was 
indescribably affecting. In the fifth act a terrible 
change has taken place in Elizabeth—she is old, 
suffering unto death; and her misery, as depi 
by Ristori, is intensified by her wilful determina- 
tion not to see it herself. Perhaps the deepening 
shades of death are painted too firmly to satisfy 
the highest demands of art ; but it is difficult to 
determine, in a ormance so grand and true to 
nature, how far the artist is permitted to go in the 
direction of literal truthfulness of presentation. 
Short of the presence of actual death, no present- 
ment could ibly be more awfully impressive 
than Ristori’s death of Elizabeth. 

In his “ Mary Stuart,” Schiller, great poet and 
dramatist as he was, has dealt with English his- 
tory only a little less freely than Signor Giaco- 
metti, and his interminable dialogue would be 
utterly intolerable upon the English eae. 
character of Mary, however, is one which affords 
Ristori an opportunity for producing an exquisitely 
elaborate portrait of a wronged and suffering 
woman. e play is singularly barren of incident 
—that is, according to the standard of the Shake- 
spearian drama ; but, in the few striking situations 
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real feeling. We shall, however, 


more cultiyated actors. In his ‘ormance of 
Othello was observed the effect of a very high stage 
training, but nothing more; no glimpse or sug- 
gestion of genius, but only the working of an in- 
telligent mind within the boundary of a thoroughly 
conventional form. He is essentially an eloeu- 
tionist, and he affects us accordingly ; his passion 
is rehearsed and finds no spontaneous expression 
—in his performance of Othello, at least. Of his 
Romeo the most we can say is that he acts the 
part with great painstaking, and a good deal of 
er more par- 


ticularly to his performance of this character next 


| 
| 
| 
| 








week, when we shall have to notice the début of 
Mademoiselle Stella Colas. In the mean time we 
may state that the first appearance of this extra- 
ordinary young French actress has been in the 
highest degree successful—in fact, an unquestion- 
able triumph. 

‘“‘Pepper’s ghost,” in a multiplied form, has 
come to amaze crowded audiences at the Adelphi, 
and succeeds most completely; but Charles 
Dickens’s “Haunted Man,” while it offers the 
advantage of a well-known story, unfortunately 
is too delicate in conception to bear dramatic 
treatment of the rough-and-ready kind to which 
it has been subjected for the purpose of furnishing 
a medium for the display of fessor Pepper’s 
adaptation of Mr. Dircks’s optical discovery. Up 
to a certain point, however, the audience of Satur- 
day evening appeared to care little for the 
play, their whole attention being rbed in the 
spectral appearances, which were produced with 
the most bewildering vraisemblance to ghostly 
nature as described by Mr. Dickens. The shadow 
figures pictured upon space look, move, and speak 
like their living prototypes; and, while we watch 
and listen with bated breath, lo! they fade slowly 
before our eyes, and leave in their nothing 
but the empty air. It is a sight to see, and one that 
can hardly be described, producing in the beholder 
a mixture of wondering awe and delight. That 
the public will flock to see it we can hardly 
doubt. 

From Paris we hear that the “ghost” is very 
shortly to = at the Théatre du Chatelet, in a 
version of “ Aurora Floyd,” which has been a long 
time in preparation. Professor Pepper has been 
to Paris to superintend the arrangements, and is - 
reported to have received 20,000 francs for the 
right to use his invention. 

Goaded into action, possibly, by the protests of 
the Paris critics, to which we recently alluded, 


| there is a considerable deal of managerial activity 
| at present, although Paris is just now, in conse- 


quence of the hot weather, anywhere but at Paris, 
according to Parisian ways of thinking. Several 
new pieces have been brought out within the last 
week, but nothing in the way of a success 
has been achieved. “ Le Secret de Miss Aurore,” 
above referred to, is awaited with impatience, 


and is ex to produce a great impression, 
through the combined powers of Frederick Le- 


maitre, the emperor of melodrame, and the 
ghost.” 
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I. THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Il. THE RIVAL RACES, By Ev@xuNE SvxE. 
Tl. MR. MILL ON UTILITARIANISM. 
IV. GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES. 
Ve. MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 
VI. SAINT STMON AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
ViL. THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 
VUI. M.. LOUIS BLANO’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 
TX. POLAND. 
XX. BANCASHIRE. 
: Y LI — - 
ws, ities "Sociology, nna dravclenn 3 Beicnse | 
Biography lies Lettres. 


i History and 


‘Loudon: Tataxzx & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 
' For JULY, 1908. No. DLXXIII. Price 2s, 6d. 
' CONTENTS. 


. “CANTONIA—Parr XVII. 
>. SNo, 23.—Posthmnons Reput ation. 
ROM CRACOW, ‘TO WARSAW: Letter from Poland.— 
oO. 
IRELAND REVISITED. 
“WHY HAS NOT ITALY DONE MORE*” 
“THE LONDON ART SEASON. 
UNDER “THE LIMES.-—~‘PuN-AND-+INK PHOTOGRAPHS | 
| BROM: BERLIN, 
OHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL | 
~ CURATE.—Part II. 
THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
' 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

















The Victoria Magazine. 
‘Prive One Shilling, | 

“CONTENTS FOR SULY NUMBER, 

I, THE HUMOUR OF VARIOUS NATIONS. By Fraxers | 


LOAN MUSEUM.A? SOURH KENSINGTON, I. | 


| WW 
‘eae | 
| 


HOR.H, PRINCESS LOUIS OF 


‘MEDIAZLVAL CHRONICLES 


da 
| vels ‘Therein 


\ Price 2s. 64., 


‘The Popular Science Review. 


ue: ve VII. JULY 1, contains the following Original Contribu- 
— BRETIRH Ly UNGERMANNIIL. With Page Plate. By MARGARET 


THE ON: Ss a “With Page Piate. ‘By Prof. 
id. CKMAN, F.L.S., &c. 

CON Page Pinte: TO = HISTORY OF THE ROTIFERA., 
} By P. H, GossE GOSSE, RB. - 

DE MGICAL GEOGRAPHY OF .THE LONLAN ISLES. 
By Prof.D. T. ANTE, ¥. B.S. 
‘THE TELESCOPE. “By JAMES BREEN, F.R.A-S. 
| COLOUR tae: with Coloured Plate, By JABEZ Hoee, 
M.R.G.S., F ke. 

THE pen iia “OF MAN. By J. R. LBIreuILp, M.A. 
REVIEWS shamans Lecterns on the Geology and G 

‘of Great Britain. —Huxley’s Evidences as to Man’ poppanhy 
Na tire Tyndale eat Co as a Mode of Motion.— 
Hints a he Formation of Village Museums,—Baker’s North 


—Australian Explorations.—Provincial ort of 
Tt © 
loons. 


MISCELLANEA: 
tific Insti itutioris, and Naturalists’ Field Clubs,—Re 
French Workmen on the Exhibition of 1862.—On Mock 
—Science on the Continent ; anda 





COMPLETE QUARTERLY RETROSPECT OF ALL BRANCHES 


ae London: RoBERT HARDWICKE, we, Piceadilly. 


—_—— ---— -- -— > - 


Buy your. own Cherries. 


bon Yo seeks Story is now illustrated by Jonn GirnErr, 
1g in the July Number Of the BRITISH 
Price One Penny. 
‘London; 8S. W. Parrxpes, 9, Paternoster Row ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in One Volume, antique cloth, price 7s. éd., 
Tilustrated by numerous superior Wood Engravings, 


Lonilon .Seenes and ‘London | 


PEOPLE. Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and Sketches of 
Places, Personages, Events, Customs, and Curiosities of 
London City, Past and Present. By ‘‘ ALeru.’” 


W. H.. Cottrxeriwwer, ‘ City Press,’’ 117 to 119, Alders- 
gate Street, &.C., London. 


Nature Prin superseded, the Book being 
Illustrated by 10 Pls Plants themselves. 


Now Ready, price 10s. Od. i in Extra Cloth binéling, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
MOST NOBLE THE MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE. 


Gleanings among the British 


FERNS. Illustrated by Dried Specimens. By Janu M. 
Patison. 


London: Wriiiima Pamerr, 45, Frith Street, Soho, W. 








One Volume, 8yo., price 10s, 6d., 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE. 
AND iTS 
Aeliqrous Duties. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
BY 
FREDERICA ROWAN. 


DEDICATED TO 
HESSE 


PUBLISHED BY 
‘Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. 
BEING THE COMPANION VOLUME TO 


MEDITATIONS.ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Tatayer & Co., 60,Paternoster Row, London. 





In a few days, Two Parts in one handsome Volume, 


OP THE 


OITY OF ‘LONDON. 





CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS 
OF LONDON, and theevents-which happened in their | 
8, from the Year.A.D. 1138.to the, Year. A.D. 1274, 
ait basics OF LONDON, and of the Mar- 


Copious Notes and Appendices, 


Br HENRY THOMAS RILBY, M.A., 


Clare Hall, Cambri ; and of the Inner Temple. 
lie aitoan oe 


Tatsyver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





il, .LINDISFABN OWASE. ; By T. A. Teonuor:. 
CHAPTER VII.—“My Things.” 
VITI,—Margaret’s Debut in the Close. 
IX.—The Party at the Chase. 


ee) 
»” 
TI. A VIGIL. 
IV. CHARITABLE USES AND THE PUBLIC REVENUE. 
By THOMAS Hare, 
THE GREAT ACTORS OF 1775. By Tom Taxtor. | 
THE INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITY DEGREES ON 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
‘A JOURNAL KEPT IN BGYPT. By Nassav W. 
- SBYIOR, 
VIM. SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Ix. ign este Pines OF THE MONTH. 


L, Printer and Publisher in Ordi 
niga fter, joni rinos Street, Hanover nated 


a 


y. 


VIL, 





NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZECE, EX ANTI- 


glide, Wilsed dapeibtactaos -ealigh Ree Gocees | 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CODEX VATICANUS. 


imo Codice Vaticano, edidit Awertrs Marvs, 
SRE. Card. ; roy. Svo., elegantly printed, 12s. 


CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 





quissimo Codice wane on aoe ediait 'B. H, Coorgs ;- 
elegantly printed, 12s 


roy, 8vo.,; 





London: Dayip Nerr, 
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270, Strand, 


SOUTHERN HISTORY OF PHE WAR. 


Just published, in a handsome volume, crown 8yo., 
cloth, price 5s,, 


whe he ‘First Year of ‘the War 


i ag Epwarp' A. Pottinp, Editor of the 


“thin ie an is an EXACT REPRINT po tte fete of the 

ar published in the South. ue. importance 

bs this connected statement of civil, military, and naval 

ae arene as pictured to Southern riddew: cannot be 

‘It is well written, full of details, with many 

: naauitinen and incidents of personal adventure of the 
greatest interest. 


London: Gzorer Put and Son,-32, Fleet Street. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings; South John Street. 








To-day, royal 8vo., 368 pp., 10s, 6d., 


b | > . i MEAT vas 
‘The First Year of ‘the War. 
By Epwarp A. Portarp, Editor of the Richmond 

aminer, Author of ‘‘ Black Diamonds,’’ &c., &c. Vhe 
| Second Northern from the Second Southern Edition, 
| enlarged; with the addition of Portraits of Davis, Lee, 
Beaur egard, and Stonewall Jackson ; and a Map, show- 
| ing the distribution of Slaves; the Area and Population 
| of the several States, &c. 
| _.This thoroughly confederate account of the War, from 
the beginning to September, 1662, is the only important 


and connected history, from a Southern point of view, 
that has reached this conntry. Its republication in the 
North has been sanctioned by the Washi 1 Govern- 


ment, with the belief that, on the whole, Federal interests 
and opinions will be promoted by it. 


ae Henry Srevens, 4, cheer a Square, Wi. 


————— 





in 8v0., pp. 38, price hte. free by post, 


A Word fromthe North-West : 


A Letter to ‘Wittraimw’ Howarp ‘Ressenxt, LUi.D., 
Passages in his ‘ Diwry North and . South.” 


on 


By 


| Ayprew Dickson Wurrs, 
| 


London ; Hexsy Srzevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
COX ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


In One thick Volume, 8vo. Just  agrameny price £1. 4s., 
cloth boards, 


The Institutions of the English 





| GOVERNMENT ; being an Account of the Consrrrvuticy, 


Powers, and Procepur: ofits Lrersiative, Juproran, and 
ADMENISTRATIVE Departinents, with copious References to 


| Ancient and Modern Authorities. By Homxrsmam Cox, 


M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Heyrex Sweet, 3; Chancery Lane, London, 


— 








THE BOOK THAT EVERYBODY SHOULD. BUY! 
Now ready, in limp cloth, price Is., 


rg) V: Ay 
The Time of the End, 
CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE EXPOSITION OF 
THE PROPHECIES in course of Fulfilment, showing 
the Speedy Overthrow of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, the 
Mahommedan Delusion, the PAPAL POWER, the Battle 
of Armageddon, in which the. Armies of England and 
France will be arrayed against each other, resulting in 
the destruction of the power of France, and the resto? t- 
tion of the Jews to their own land, 


London: G. J. Strrurnson, 54, Paternoster Row. 


$e 





“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension jonacouss: ofits ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
— lencies) is extremely characteristic of the author,’”’—London 

eview, 

“*We hope our readers will dee Saree ay Abe eee me i | ofthis 
well-executed transiation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and of Adam himself,”—Clerical Journal, 


M. E. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 


THE POSITION OF THE SHBMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION: an Inaugural 
Lecture delivered by M. Exyest Rev «yx, on assuming the 
Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial Instituteof France. To 
which is prefixed an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of 
the Book of Nabathean Agriculture. In crown 8¥o., 
‘bound in cloth, price’ Bs. 6d. 


Trinunrr & Co.,; 60, Paternoster Row, 








IN A FEW DAYS WILL. BE PUBLISHED, 


In Two Vols., 8yo., pp..408 and 352, handsomely boun 
in cloth, price 24s., 


A History of the Ran pitin 


REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to 


| the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 


Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research, By A. 


| A, Patoy, F.R.G.S. 


London: Trtsyrer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price 5s., 


The Holiness of Beauty, and 


THE CONFORMATION OF THE MATERIAL BY THE 
SPIRITUAL. By W. Cave Tuomas. 

“Phe tone of the book is earnest and thoughtful,’’—A/henen. 

“Remarkable discourse.”—Builder 

** We have no doubt that the work “under review will he here- 
after referred to as a text-book and fount of new ideas.’ — 
Building News. 

‘This volume opens for the tem nee advocate a new vei 

whence he may derive no unimportant addition to his prese: 
wealth of persuasion,” —The League. 





Shortly, by the same Author, 


The Re-instatement of Nature 


IN MORAL FORMS. Formative Eruarcs. 


T. 8S. Exsis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BOOK COLLECTORS. 
wee on ant 


ARCHIVES CURIEUSES DE HISTOIRE DE 
France depuis Louis XI. jusqu’é Louis XVIII, ou 
Collection de Piéces rares et intéressantes, telles. que 
Chroniques, Mémoires, Lettres, Vies, Exécutions, 
Battailes, Massacres, etc., etc. Par MM. F. Daxsow 
et M. L, Creer; Paris 1834- 37.—15 vols.—Les Mémes, 
Seconde Série, par F. Danszov et M. L. Cruse. Paris 
1837-40,—12 vols. Inall 27ivels, 8¥o. £4. 

Paris 1834-40. 


, 


collection, mate by two of the cmplores of the Bib- 
; on “now the I of iutaoty s, is 
ntended: as supplemental — 
Petitot, aud Leber, and is led. ted and 
manuscript sources to which the oeestpatiosts gave the 
; many of thé reprints ninereased | 
valtiein their SS dcoaments 
of similar, whilst it would be next to impossible 


z original. Tae aed of may ot th the beoks here 
BEHEIM (Mich.)' BUCH VON DEN ' WIENERN. 


1462-1465: gam ersten Male herausg. von TH: G. von | 


Kiragaw. Svo. cloth. (490 pp:) 18s. Wien 1843. 


This celebrated metrical Chronicle is here rescued for the 
first time fromthe tomb of a public library. Tt embraces 
a:<most circumstantial account of the transactious 
witnessed by the writer from 1162 to 1465, and possesses 
an additional value as presenting the most perfect 
specimen of the Dialect of South-Germany of the period, 
and preserving mrany proverbs and Volks-Sagen. If is 
= = with great care and only 209 copies were printed 
or Bale. 


V.:—Correspondenz 
zu Brussel mitgetheilt von Dr. Kirt Lanz, ‘Three vols. 


8v9. (publ. ras £2, 2s.) cloth. £1. ls, Leipzig 1844. 


Inev a most important book, bringing to Yet vent. m3 
secre nd ngs of action of the sovereigns 
the most eventful period of her history, from ios. oo 
1556. The whole of the correspondence w 
France, particularly 
value, and though wit cesof Germany may | 
oveeer less so to- Cas , itis equally impor- 
tant; whilst the Letters .to aol from Queen Mary and 
Bishop Bonner andthe Emperorelucidate much that has 
been -ve' in o as to the mo for 
her trucu Chureh: The 
whole is written in Freuch, with the exception of some 
og letters in.Latin. t.in_his_contiuuation 
to Robertson’s Charles the pith, — availed himself of 
these valuable manor aloug with Gachard’s Lettres | 
Inedites, to throw a new light upon the singular life of | 
the Royal meg previous to and in his retirement 
from public } 


CHRONICON’ FUCHSIO-LUPINO-ALTARDINUM, 
SIVE ANNALES-HUNGARICL ET. TRANSSILVA- 
NICI, ab Anno 990 at4 Annum. 1699, opera et studio | 
Simonis Masse, et Maret nec non Christiani 
Lupini et Joannis Oltard -concinnati, quibus ex Lucu- 
brationibus Andrew Gunesch quedam adjecit Joannis 
ZrnenEr, edente; Josten. Trauses. Two. y.'s. in one, 
tto., hali-bound, calf, privately printed for the Tran- 
sylvanian Historical Society. 15s. Corone 1847-8, 


Simon Moses and Mareus Fuchs, both natives of Kronstadt, 
who held res trpinietint city the office of Pastor Pri- 
marinus, the 1591—1605, and the other from 1605 
—1619, were during those periods occupied in the compila- 
tion of this curious Tratisylvanian chronicle. The chro- 
nicle of Christian Enpinns and John Oltard extend, the 
one from 1597—1612, and the other from 1617—1630. These 
pupers were to.have formed the. fourth volume of | 
Sechwandtner’s Collection of Pa Historians, 
printed at Vienna in 103055, 8, bars dant prevented the com- 
pletion of that-series, itions of Andreas Gunesch 
are carried on from ont to 1669; and John Ziegler, who 
died in 1743, brought the history down to the year 1700, | 
Thus, for upwa wards of ofa centu these annals are the 
records of eve-witnesses; and he entire work, which 
consists of 631 pages, only “devotes 84 pages to the history 
of Hungary prior to 15, Each volume is aéeompanied 
by a general index. 


GUHRAUER (G.E.) KUR-MAINZ IN DER EPOCHE 
VON 1672. Two vols. in one. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 
Hainburgh 1839. 


Guhrauer’s work elnécidates some minor evepts of the 
period of Louis XIV., ana examines carefully Lefbnitz’s 
memoir to that monarch advising him to make himself 
master of Lower Egypt, refuting the notion that Napo- 
leon’s disastrous campaign of 1803 was in any way con- | 
nected with that memoir. 


INCERTI. SCRIPTORIS. DE REBUS GESTIS IN 
BELLO SANCTO, A.D. 1217-19 Narratio; e Codice MS. | 
qui in Bibliotheca Aulz Graiane servatur. Svo., cloth. | 

4s. 6d. Tondon 1346. | 
This curious chronicle of the most interesting period of the 


sixth crusade—the years 1217 and.1218—is the narrative of 
one, who either was e in some | 


office in the expedition,. derived his 
information from eye-witnesses, and sthé invasion | 
of Egypt, which led to the con étta. It is 
rin con the only known whieh is preserved in | 


hz library of Gray’s Inn, and whieh Coutatne no clue as | 
to its author. 


MAILATH (JOH: GRAF VON) GESCHICHTE DER 


MAGYAREN,. Five vols. 8vo., maps, cloth lettered, | 
(published at £2.83.) £1. 4s, Wien 1828-31, 


Count Mailath enters fully into the Ecclesiastieal History | 
of the Magyars their } conzereson to Christianits. 
their su ion to nome and schism wed ieee out of the 
Reformation begun by the Lolards and estab-. | 
lished by the nfession of “ot Augsburg. Hi aia of) 
the vicissitudes of Protes thimuclr | 
interest, 

} 


SARTORIUS (G.F.) UREUNDLICHE GESCHICHTE 
DES URSPRUNGES der Devrsomes, Hansen, herans- | 
yvegeben (nach dem Tode des Verfassers) von J. M. | 
LapPENBERG, Two vols. in one. 
cloth boards. £2. 8s. 

The Hanse, the most powerful 1 


eague of merclan 
formed, consisted at one time of no less than seventy- 
two of the principal trading cities of Europe, whose 


gon neral sta r were: 
ovgorod. It originated in tage in the Fay 1164, poe 
ty the sovectionset th crise in which th | 
6 SOV 80 e -—* 

pe A Ray the number a. hey were 
of these merchants of the ~ as 
Hanse-towns t re are from their 
use of the German Schunell- ~—y or Stecleerd. in their 


paresacss and sales, up to the year 1370 consists of 
a 


ted Ss, amongst whieh will be found 
‘Edward Edw . and 


- 
& 
25 
& 
3 


Edward I Las 


— whom the ~~ eee sare Seat ~ ents are in 
various ny ose nant French, and ~ 

Scotland in n or a a . r = 
panied w p Ray To In: the irs first 
vou. to the hi of the 


DAVID NUTT; 270, Srmayp, Lowpoxs 








-HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF 


| Freneh sepeler as M. Havet’s 


CORRESPONDANCE DF L’EMPEREUR CHARLES | 
idés Kaisé?s Karl V.: ansArchiven | 


| India proofs, 16 vols.; Richardson’s English 
| russia ; Plato’s Naa by Sydenham and Taylor, 5 vols., 


| and Fletcher’ 8 Works, b 


| Hobbes’ s Complete Works, 16 vols., vellum extra ; Hume: 


_ ing a Charming 


Puttick, and Simps 


SHORTHAND. 


a ra > megeer SW 
\Pitman’s Phoxiégraphic Teacher. | 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s- 


Free by Post, 14. 64. 


ior Manual. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
| Synonym of Phonseshaly >and aptly 
| Speecl, 
of longhand 
_ Phonography is sre facing and is of inestimable 


possesses the delightful fluency and 
writing. 


London: F. EE, ~_ < 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrwaw, Parsonage Lane. 


FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
New and more portable edition, 500 8vo. pages, 
reduced to 6s. 6d., 





The Complete French Class-Book: 


A Throretrcar anp PRactrcan Frencu M«xvan, pre- 
pared expressly for the Use of English Learners. 


“M. Havet’s treatise is a complete exposition of the principles 
and tuliarities of the French anguase. "The Atheneum. 

Yo other book 15.80. well,caleulated to make a complete 
“admirable and comprehensive 
Education, 

s- Book’ “is by far the most 
ad. Itecoutains she suaiy 


work,” — Tike 
“* Havet’s 
solid and erection! roheeiion St its kin 


ments, the usual practice, and the niceties of the a intinnte i 


in one volume, luc and set forth with an i 
knowledge of what is easy and what is diffieult to 
students of French.”—The Continental Review. 


| London: W. Atraw & Co.; Simpxiuy, Maxsuars, & Co.; 
fh the Court of | 
with Francis I.,is of the greatest | 


and Dorau & Co, 





'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


MUDILB’S LIBRARY: MESSENGERS call on ap- 


pointed days to Exchange Books at the Residences of | 


Subscribers in every part of London and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Lists of Works now in course of delivery, with the ’ 


Terms of Subscription and other particulars, will be seut 
on application, 


| Cuartes Epwarp Muptr, New Oxford Street, ate. 


“Bales. bp ‘Auction: 





VALUABLE LIBRARY IN 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND A FEW CHOICE 


GRAVINGS, yes hp eo rebesy 
Southgate and Barrett 
Fleet 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, 
Street, on Mowpay next, June 29, at One o'clock, the 
Valuable and Choice 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
comprising an Interesting Selection of Books, in elegant 
Bindings, amongst which are :-- 

In Fotro.—Dv Sourrarp, Lis Ants pu Moyen Acr, 
containing upwards of 500 beautiful engravings, many 


| richly coloured and illuminated, 10 vols., sumptuonsly 


bound in olive morocco extra ; Suaksrr \RE's Works, by 
J.O. Halliwell, 11 vols. ; Scortnayp Derryezatep, the com- 
plete work, coloured ‘and mounted like drawings ; Ori- 


| ental Album, coloured and mounted like drawings ; Bible 


and Apocry pha, calf antique, 1576. 
In Qvarto.—OCuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Griffiths, 


ictionary, 


’s Expedition to the Euphrates, 
alcolm’s Persia, 2 


russia extra} 

2 vols., calf ef on 

thick paper, russia. 
Iw Ocravo.—Pickering’s Aldine-Poets, a complete set, 

53 vols., morocco; British Classics and ae 45 vols., 

calf extra; Grote’s Greece, 12 vols., calf; Ben Jonson, 

r, and Ford’s Dramatic Works, best editions, 
by Gifford, 15 vols., choice set, in morocco; Heaumont 


gant ; Dryden's Works, tt, 18 vols., calf; Swift's 
Works, by Scott, 19 vols,,_ calf extra; Coleridge’ 3 Works, , 
Alison’s Europe, 14 vols., calf extra 


19 vols., morocco ; 


Smollett, and Hughes’ 8 England, 7 vols., calf elegant : 


Bishop Burnet’s Works, best edition, 13 vols., cults 


Bridgewater ises, a complete set, 13 volt, 


Niebuhr’ 8s Works, 14 vols., calf elegant ; jatoey of Chcistinanty sP 
; 


sular War, 6 vols., calf; Milman’ 


6 vols., morocco ; Pepi Weeke, $0 oka, yo tween 
Cotton’ i 


Walton’s and s Angier, Piekering’ s 

2 vols., MOFOCCO ; Fox and Pitt’s Speeches, 10 vols, 

calf. Also a few Choice Wate fo Rice oon, inelud- 
Specimen | ; other 

Fine Examples by Nash, Soy, West, 

Modern 


vings, comprising a first proof of 


Abbey, very rare; and a few others equally desirable, 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps,. 


—_ — 





CHOICE BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF AN AMATEUR, 





MESSRS. 


I 9 n,. 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, will Sell by Auciion at 
their House, 47, Lercesrer Square, W.C. (West Side), 
on Farpay, Jury 3, and following day, the 


LIBRARY OF AN AMATEUR, 


Comprising some richly Intvstzarep Booxs, and Cnorce 
Booxs in GBwERAD, all condition, 
many forming examples of the Bookbinder’ s 
art, —_ and modern; Fixe Booxs or tn 
Courry. Historizs, Br.ioGraruy, Works ov Dreprs, | 
——— Deamatists, oe ee Historians ; 

few Maxuscriets, or pry ten and, Serxzvice 
Boons, Ae, Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps, 
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so; for Phono- | 
rapidity of 
as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 


ELEGANT Brxpines, LaeorTant | 
EN- 


vols., a aad | 


sa ce, 11 vols., morocco ele- | 


a 

| 

| PRICE 
| 


ee 
Bolton | 


TESSE and  UBIN'S SWEET SCENTS. 
cNOKida NEC AABN PARP TRUE 


G 
' } ET, NE 
Bottles, secret 
Purchasers taki an assortment of Half-a-Dozen 
charged ata Reduced Price i p comgtany 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 
| NOTHING. 













A single bottle 
' Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from i 
iio. undoubted respectability maybe inspected on ap- 
ca 


OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL— 





This ELEGANT and FRAGRANT Ort is paiporesiay. in , 
repute for its u ted suecess i i 5 
restoring and beautify a 


vacating the ima Hai ree, 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 
Wen, 66 eq ur 2is. per bottle by Chem 


rs. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS" MACASSAR OIL,” 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most 


soothing, c and. purifying action on the skin, eradi- 
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KEMBLE aj ore A.) Journal cf a Residence on a 
Georgian Plantation in 1838-9. 
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Mitman (Dean). The History of the Jews. Two Notices. 
Moor (Hexry). A Visit to Russia in 1962. 


MvLocx Yee The Fairy Book: The Best Popular 
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Abvicr to a Wife on the Management of her Health, by 
Chavasse, 174 


Agriculture: Outlines of Modern Farming by Burn, 


361, 60) ; Prince Consort’s Farms, 187 
Airy (G. B.) Lectures on Astronomy, 122 


“A. K. H. B.,” 36 


Alcock (Sir R.) Capital of the Tycoon, 159 

Alexander (Col. Sir J.) on the Maori War, 548 
Alexandra, Princess, see Princess of Wales. 

Alford (H., Dean of Canterbury). The New Testament 
for English Readers, 600; A Plea for the Queen’s 
English, 429 

Allan (Jas. M’Grigor). Nobly False, 262 

Allon (H.) Life of Sherman, 503 


AMERICA :— 


American Question (The), and How to Settle 
it, 200; American Question (The), by Canon de 
Haerne, 546; American-War Literature, 471; Army 
of the Potomac, by the Prince de Joinville, tr. by 
Hurlbert, 6 ; Bacon’s Guide to American Politics, 175 ; 
Church (The) in the Disruption, 292; Confederate 
Apocalypse, 522; Confederate Notes for English 
Circulation, 95; Correspondence on the Present Rela- 
tions between England and America, 174; Does the 
Bible sanction American Slavery? by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, 574; Freedom and Slavery in, by Baptist 
Noel, 546; Historical Research on the Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, 
Citizens, and Soldiers, by Livermore, 128; Journal of 
a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-9, by 
Mrs. Kemble, 498; Life in Dixie’s Land, 95; Life in 
the South, The South as it is, 304; National Almanac, 
290; North and South, 95; “ Recognition,” by Gibbs, 
337; Russell’s Diary, North and South, 11; Six 
Months in the Federal States, by E. Dicey, 423, 449 ; 
Slave Power (The), 258; Ten Years in the United 
States, 34; Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army, 
423; Two Months in the Confederate States, 423; 
Union Foundations, 410 
Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architecture, 241 


Andrews (Lieut.) Law of Storms, 218 

Ansted (Professor). The Great Stone Book, 546 

Anthropology, Introductory Address on Study of, by Dr. 
Hunt, 337 

Antiquities: ‘Britanno-Norman Inscriptions, by Dr. 
McCaul (Toronto), 336 

Archer (Thos.) Wayfe Summers, 528 

Architecture, see Art. 

Arithmetic, see Science. 

Arona (J, de). Ruinas (Peruvian Poetry), 306 


Art :—- 
Academy Royal (Royal Commission on), 556 ; Amour 


et Psyche, 270; Architectural Exhibition, 342 ; Archi- | 


tecture, General History of, 140; Analysis of Ancient 


Domestic Architecture, by Dollman and Jobbins, 241 

Architecture, on Proportion, 312 ; Architecture, Trans- 
actions of Royal Institute of British Artists, 268 ; 
Art-Education in France and England, 391, 415, 438, 
463, 582; Art Gossip—Royal Academy, 390; Art and 
Music of Highland Clans, 163; Arundel Society, 463, 
556; British Artists, Society of, 341, (366; Burford’s 
Panoramas, 316 ; Byzantine Meemmnialt of Servia, 50 ; 
Conversazioni, 294; Cruikshank Gallery, 148: Diction- 
naire Raisonné de |’Architecture Francaise du XIme. au 
XViIme. Siécle, 241 ; Egg, Notes of the Life of Augustus 
L,, 462, 486, 557; Egg, Works of Augustus L, 511; 
Exhibition for Relief of Distress in the Cotton Districts, 
72, 147; Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by the 
Members of the Old Water-Colour Society, 20; History 
of the Modern Styles of Architecture, by Fergusson, 
405 ; Institution, British, 160, 630; Leech’s Gallery, 
43; Marriage of the Prince of Wales, Frith’s 
Picture, 47; Marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
Picture, 294; Miian Silver-Tapestries, 316; Mosaics 
at St. Paul’s, 197; Painters, Worshipful Com- 
pany of, 556; Photographic Exhibition, 99; Pho- 
tographs from the Goethe .Gallerie of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach, 73 ; Portrait-Painting, George Watts, 218; 
Portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 316 ; 
Rejected Pictures, Exhibition of, 508, 511; Reynolds, 
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ART—continued. 


Sharpin’s, Esq., 218; Mr. Abraham Solomon’s Works, 
218.—Selous’s Crucifixion, 294; Society of Female 
Artists, Exhibition, 414; St. Paul’s, Decoration of, 
Trial, First Art- 
Water- 
Colour Exhibition, 437, 555 ; Water-Colour Painters— 
Lancasltre Relief Fund, 43; Whistler’s Etchings, 


147, 247; Stained Glass, 270; 
Copyright, 340, 391; Vernet, Horace, 98; 


342 ; Wood-Engraving, Early Specimens of, 115. 
Ascham’s Scholemaster, 162 
Astronomy, see Science. 
Astronomical Register, 246 
Atlas of Modern Geography, by Buller, 452 
Atkinson (Dr. G.) 
Atkinson (Mrs.) Tartar Steppes, 231 
Aytoun’s Nuptial Ode, 245 
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BABYLONE, la Nouvelle, 144 
Baker (J. G.) Studies of North Yorkshire, 430 


Baines (W.) Poems of Rural Life, by, in the Dorset Dia- 


lect, 67 
Barrére (P.) Les Ecrivains Francais, 291 
Barrett Lucas, Obituary of, 124. 
Barker (Dr. H.) on Malaria and Miasmata, 432 
Baschet (A.) Les Princes de |’Europe au X Ve. Sitcle, 357 
Bates (W. H.) The Naturalist on the Amazons, 378 
Beauties of Tropical Scenery, Illustrations of, 174 
Bede (Cuthbert). Tour in Tartan-land, 624 
Beeton (Mr.) Publications, 337, 457, 552 
Bellew (J.C. M.) Shakespeare’s Home, 257 
Bennett (C. H.) 
Bennett (Mrs.) My Mothers’ Meetings, 570 
Bentham (G.) Handbook of British Flora, 307 
Berjeau (P. C.) on the Varieties of Dogs, 547 
Bible and of Science, Ciaims of, 549 


BioGRraPuiks (including Memoirs and Correspondence) : 
St. John, 
Miles 
Byme, by his Widow, 617; W. Chillingworth, by P. 
des Maizeaux, 575; Christina, Queen of Sweden, by 
Woodhead, 187; De Quincey’s Remains, 519; Gen. 


Bishop Blomfield, by his Son, 400; Henry 
Viscount Bolingbroke, by Macknight, 282 ; 


Translation of Ganot’s Physics, 216 


The Stories that Little Breeches Told, 5 





| Chamberlain (Rev. W.) on Colenso, 191 


| Chambers (Dr. T. R.) Renewal of Life, 146 

| Chambers’s Publications, 361, 457 

| Chambers (W.) Sketch of Popular Literature, 147 
Chateris (Rev. A. H.) Life of Robertson, 445 
Chavasse (R. H.) Advice to a Wife, 174 
Chemistry, see Science 

Chess, First Steps in, 269 

Cheyne (C. H. H.) Planetary Theory, 313 
China, from a Medical Point of View, 62, 
Chronicle of London, 572 


Vix 
CHRONOLOGY :— 
On the Historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt, 

f their. Vulgar Kalendar, &c., by Gumpach, 550 ; Charts 

of English History by Bishop, 313; Compendium of, 

Solomon to the Birth of Christ, 550 
Church, see Theology 
Churton’s (Archdeacon) Gongora, 240 
Clark (W.G.) Ed. Cambridge Shakespeare, 332 


CLASSICS :— 

Analecta Greca, Minora, by Frost, 384; Horace, 

Odes and Carmen Seeculare, ed. Conington, 354; Real- 

Encyclopiidie der Classischen Alterthums-wissenschaft, 

- ; Theocritus, ed. Paley, 409; Virgil, ed. Conington, 

78 

| Cobbe (F. P.) Collected Works of Theodore Parker, 260 
Cobbe (Mrs.) Essays on the Pursuits of Women, 432 

Codex Sinaiticus, The, 40 

Coinage, History of Greek Federal, 209 

Coleridge’(D. & 8.) Poems of Coleridge, 403 

College Essays, 224 

Collins (Wilkie). No Name, 14 

Colonial-Office List, 268 

Commentaries (Dr. Gervinus) on Shakespeare, translated 
by Bunnett, 15 

, Common-place Philosopher, The, 36 

Conington (Prof.) Ed. Horace, 354 ; Bibliotheca Classica, 
Virgil, 478 “ 

Conolly (Dr.) on Hamlet, 592 

Convict-System, see Prisons 

Co-operative Tracts, 214 

Co-operator, The, 215 











Sir H. Douglas, by Fullom, 235 ; Lives of the Engineers, 
64; Sir James Graham, 135, 331; Victor Hugo, by his 
Wife, 616; Ulrich von Hutten, by Young, 255; Abbé 
Lacordaire, by Count de Montalembert, 569; John 
Leifchild, his Public Ministry, &c., by J. R. Leifchild, 
361; Joseph Locke, 64; Mendelssohn, by Kayserling, 
336; Theodore Parker, 260; Prince Consort, 8; Rev, 
J. Robertson, D.D., by Chateris, 448; St. Bernard, 63 ; 
Savonarola, 184; Rev. Jas. Sherman, by Allon, 503 ; 
A. W. Sieveking, by Winkworth, 472; Warburton, W., 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, Life of, by Watson, 111; 
Washington Irving, by his Nephew, 620; Whalley, T. 
W., Journals and Correspondence of, by Wickham, 303, 
335; General Sir R. Wilson, 141; Inventors of Ma- 
chines for Manufacture of Textile Fabrics, by Wood- 





CORRESPONDENCE :— 


Art-Education (Hamerton), 391, 438; (Armitage), 
582; (G. T.), 463; (Writer of Article), 415; Artistic 
Copyright, Story. of the First Trial of, 391; Codex 
Sinaiticus, Genuineness of (W. A. Wright), 69 ; Edward 
the First and Wallace, 387; In Memoriam Stanza 
(Maresco Pearce), 531; Irish Convict System (W. 
Crofton), 413; Mr. Lovell Reeve’s British Molluscs, 
69,97; Petra and the Sinaitic Inscriptions (H.Crossley), 
628 ; Petronius (J. E. B. Mayor), 69; (Reviewer), 97 ; 
Religious Persecution, 293, 314; Royal Academy, 558 ; 
Wagner’s Music (A. W. Taylor), 632. 

Letters from Melbourne, 195; Tuscany, 195; Van- 
couver Island, 217. 





Bir J., Continuation of Works, 136; Royal Academy, | 


294, 461, 484, 510, 533, 581, 605; Royal Academy 
(Letter on), 558. 

Sales of Pictures, Works of Art, §c.: Mr. Allnutt’s 
Collection, 631 ; Elkanah Bicknell’s Esq., 218; Alphoeus 
C. Billing’s, Esq., Collection, 294; Mr. Davenport 
Bromley’s Collection, 606; Capo di Monte Vase, 
606; Mr. Henry Chariton’s Collection, 462; Chinese 
Enamel-Ware, 534; Major-General Codrington’s Col- 
lection (Indian Arms, &c.), 218; Coins and Medals 
(Sotheby and Wilkinson), 169; Collection in Water- 
Colours (Foster and Co.), 169; Collection of China, 
&c. (Christie and Manson), 511; Mr. Robert Craig’s 
Collection, 556; Prince Demidoff’s, 70; Mr. George 
Morland’s, 487 ; Mr. Joseph Penlington’s, 487 ; Pictures 
(Christie and Manson), 511; Pictures (in Paris), 70; 
Freiherr Rolas du Rosey, 196 ; William Russell’s, Esq., 
Collections (Pictures and Oriental Articles), 218; J. E. 


croft, 529. 

Birks (Rev. T. R.) The Exodus examined, 285 
Biography ‘including Journals and Correspondence) 
earn (J.) licania, 474 . 
Blomfield (A.) Life of Bishop Blomfield, 400 


Blyth (Dr. N.) Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry, 437 


Booth (Rev. J.) Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, 190 
Books, Classification of, 423; On the Increase of, 327 
Borrow (G.) Wild Wales, 5 

Bosanquet (J. W.) Compendium of Chronology, 550 
Botany, see Science. 

Boy’s Handy-book of Sports, 410 

Braddon 13° Lady Audley’s Secret, 210 

Brierley (B.) 

Britanny, and the Bible there, by Bromfield, 48 


Bromley (F.) Continuation of Sir J. Reynolds’s Works, | 


136 
Brotherton (Mrs.) Respectable Sinners, 619 
Brown Wi W.) Simeon’s Conversations, 87 
Brown (W.) Natural History of the Salmon, 574 


Browning (Eliz. B.) Greek Christian Poets and English 


Poets, 311 
Bruce (J. W.) Calendar of State-Papers, Charles I., 524 


Brugsch (Dr. H.) Journey of the Prussian Embassy to | 


Persia, 16 


Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire et de ’ Amateur de Livres, 97 


Buckland (F.) Fish-Hatching, 598 
Burton (Captain R.) The Prairie Traveller, 237 


_ Byrne (O.) Dual Arithmetic, 242 





CABALLERO"(Fernan), Works of, 93 
Cairnes (J. E.) The Slave Power, 258 


| Cambridge University, 241 


Campbell (Donald) on Highland Clans, 163 

Campbell versus Spottiswoode, 399 

Campin (F.) Treatise on Mechanical Engineering, 431 
Carey (Lieut.-Col.) on the New Zealand War, 548 
Care of the Sick and Poor in Hamburg, 472 


Ca ter (Dr, W. B.) The Microscope, 101 
Carlyle (J. A.) Translation of Dante, 161 
Castille (H.) Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, 305 


Cayley (C. B.) Translation of Dante, 161 


- 





ales and Sketches of Lancashire Life, 143 


Crosskill (H.M.) Account of the Great Exhibition (in the 
Yorkshire dialect), 143 

Crouch (J.) History of British Fishes, 525 

Cups and their Customs, 152 

Currency Value, its Nature, &c., by Holtney 


D.] 

DAUGLEISH (. S.) on English Composition, 332 

Dana, Prof., Manual of Geology, 45. 

— aoe English Journal published in Copen- 

agen, , 

Dante and his Translators, 161, 208, 280 

D’Aubigné (J. H. Merle). History of the Reformation in 
Calvin’s Time, 5, 283 

Daumas (E.) Les Chevaux du Sahara et les Mours du 
Désert, 427 

David Elginbrod, 64 

| Delepierre (O.) Macaroneana Andra, 166 

Denton (Rev. W.) Servia and the Servians, 402 

De Quincey’s Remains, 519 

De Rochas (Dr. V.) La Nouvelle Calédonie, 287 

Deney (J.) Life of Joseph Locke, 64 

Dicey (E.) Six Months in the Federal States, 424, 449 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS :— 
Cassell’s Bible Dictionary, 361 ; Chambers’s Encyclo- 
— 457 ; Dictionuaire Général de la Politique, by 
lock, 174; Dictionary of Chemistry, 245, 246, 457, 
| 552; Chemical Solubilities, 506; Dictionary of Dates, 
| ed. by Vincent,6; Dictionary of English and French, 
| classischen 
| 





by Contanseau, 77 ; Real-Encyclopiidie der 
Alterthums-wissenschaft, 129; Universal Lexikon der 
| Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 129 
Directory, Thom’s British, 224 
, Varieties of, by Berjean, 547 
| Dollman and Jobbims (J. R.) Analysis of Ancient 
| Domestic Architecture, 24] 
| Donne (W. B.) Essays on the Drama and Popular Amuse- 
| ments, 32 
| D’Orsan (Dr.), 247 
| DRAMATICS :— 
Le Bossu, 70; Donne’s Essays on the Drama, 32; 
Drama (The) in Denmark, 344; Dramatic Associa- 
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DRAMATICS—continued, 
tion Dinner, 196; Duke’s Motto (The), 70; Easter 
Pieces at the London Theatres, 343, 368, 416 
Entertainments: Levassor, M., 464, 448; Edmund 
Yates, 218.—Finesse, Lady Gifford’s, 512, 536; Ghost 
at the Adelphi, 633; Hamlet, A Study of, 592: Kean, 
Charles, 464 ; Medea, Madame Ristori’s, 608 ; Mont- 
mery, Walter, 633; Olympic Theatre, 559, 584; 
tomimes, Christmas, 21; Ristori, Madame, 584, 
608, 635 ; Theatre, Adelphi, 633; Theatre, Haymarket, 
512, 584; Theatre, Princess’s, 464, 559, 584, 633 ; 
Theatres, London, 440, 464, 488, 526, 608; Theatres, 
Proposed New London, 392. 
Drew (Rev. G. 8.) on Colenso, 191 
Drill, 7% 1K French and English, 38 
Drury (A. H.) Deep Waters, 427 
Dual Arithmetic, by O. Byrne, 242 
E. 
Epucation, International, 7. See also 295 
Edwards (8.) Polish Captivity, The, 330 
Emigration : Del’Emigration Européenne, Asiatique and 


Africaine, au 19me sitcle, by Duval, 7 
Vmpire, The, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 361 


| Gibson (W. 8.) Miscellanies, 528 


Engineering, Civil, Manual of, by Rankine, 451; Me- ' 


chanical, Practical Treatise on, by Campin, 431 
Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, 190 
Essays, Miscellaneous and Critical, by Kirkus, 232 
Etymology, Wedgwood’s Dictionary of, 41 
Exhibition, Scientific Record of the, 44; Account of, in 
the Yorkshire Dialect, by Crosskill, 143 ' 


F. 


Fasrer (G.8.) Many Mansions in the House of the 
Father, 528 

Fairy Tales, by Miss Muloch, 452 

Family Herald, The, 361 

Farrah (A. 8.) Critical History of Free Thought, with 
Reference to Religion, 212 

Faweett (H.) Manual of Political Economy, 380 

Fergusson (Jas.) History of Modern Architecture, 405 

Ferrari (Paolo). Della Storia, Delle Rivoluzioni, 193 

Feudalism, History of, by Bell, 505 

Fibres, Tropical, their Production, &c., 288 


Fiction, Works or :— 

Adrian YEstrange, 596; Arrows in the Dark, 506 ; 
At Odds, 401; Aurora Floyd, 210; Austin Elliot, 
ed H. Kingsley, 571; Bertha’s Repentance, 506 ; 

rigantine, 453; Captain Dangerous, by Sala, 382; 
Charlie Thornhill, by Clarke, 528; Chronicles of 
Carlingford @), 545; Dark Night’s Work, 450; 
Daughter of Eve (A), 201; Deep Waters, 427; 
Denise, 596; Dragon’s Teeth, by Pycroft, 594; Fairy 
Book, by Miss Muloch, 452; First Temptation, 337 ; 
Giulio Malatesta, by 7 A. Trollope, 620; Glim of 
the World, 521; Gudrun, by Letherbrow, 477; Heart 
and Cross, 450; House by the Churehyard, 224; Joan 
Carewe, 528; Joseph Anstey, by Henry, 409; Lady 
Audley’s Secret, 210; La Feuille de Coudrier, 223 ; 
La Gaviota, by Fernan Caballero, 93; La Sorciére, by 
Michelet, 572; Live it Down, by Jeaffreson, 353; 


Lost and Saved, by Mrs. Norton, 501; Losing and | 


Winning, 188; Mistress and Maid, 49; Mrs. Halli- 
burton’s Troubles, 49; Niccolo Marini, 68; Nobly 
False, 262; No Name, 14; Pattie Durant, 129; 
Prodigal Son, 49; Rayons et Reflets, by Le Chevalier 
de Chatelain, 576; Remarkable Adventurers and Un- 
revealed Mysteries, by Wraxall, 357; Respectable 
Sinners, 619; Retribution, by Mrs. Balfour, 175; 
Rival Races, 305; Roba di Roma, 90; Salammbé, 89; 
Sir Aberdour, a Purcell, 601 ; Slaves of the Ring, 49 ; 
Snowed Up, 476; Skirmishing, 404; Story of Eliza- 
beth, 377; Sylvia’s Lovers, 207; Taken upon Trust, 
476; Tales and Sketches, by Hugh Miller, 243; Tales 
and Sketches of Lancashire Life, 143; Tales of all 
Countries, by Trollope, 224; Tangled Skein, 49; 
Thalatta, 78; True as Steel, 284; Verner’s Pride, 138; 
Wanderings of a Beauty, 583; Water Babies, 473 ; 
Wayfe Summers, by Archer, 528 

ier (L.) La Terre avant le Déluge; L’Année Scien- 
ifique et Industrielle, 505 

Fine Quarterly Review, a of, 147 
6 


First Principles, by H. Spencer 

Fish-Hatching, by Frank Buekland, 598 
Fish-Culture, by cis, 574 

Fisher (Lt.-Col.) Three Years’ Service in China, 425 


Fitzroy (Rear-Admiral). The Weather-book, 117 


‘Flambert (G.) Salammbé, 89 


Fleming (C) ‘Travels in Mantchu Tartary, 544 
Flower of Christian Chivalry, 337 

Fortune (Robt.) Yeddo and Pekin, 332 

Foster (J.) on the erormnens of Time, 576 

Fowler (J. >) and Ware on Transportation, 290 
Fownes (Geo.) Manual of Chemistry, 355 

Francis (F.) on Fish-Culture, 574 

Freeman (E. A.) History of Federal Government, 209 
=e W.) Three Works on Henry IV. of France, 


Freytag & Pictures of German Life, translated by Mal- 
Fullom (8. W.) Life of Sir H. Douglas, 235 


G. 


GANOT’s on translated by Atkinson, 216 
Gardiner (8S. R.) History of England, 1603-1616, 334 
Garland (Rev. G. V.) Plain, Possible Solutions of Bishop 
Colenso’s Objections to the Pentateuch, 139 
Gaskell (Mrs.) A Dark Night’s Work, 450 
Gate of the Pacitic, hy Commander Pim, 264 
: Princess of Wales and House of Denmark, 


406 
phy, Physical, Introductory Treatise on, by Pa 
= of History, 119; see also Travels hy Page, 
Gibson (C. B TP cain viets; 378 

1 . . on ’ 
Gibson (G, 5? Flora of Essex, 307 


| Glen (W.C.) Highway Laws, 165 


Glover (J.) Ed. Cambridge Shakespeare, 332 

Gneist (Dr. R.) on Self-government in England, 527 

God’s Glory in the Heavens, by Principal Leitch, 122 

Goethe y Schiller, 268 

Goethe’s “ Faust,” translated into Italian, 339 

Gordon (Dr. C. A.) China, 62 

Gordon (Mrs.) Life of Professor Wilson, 123 

Grammars : Student’s Greek Grammar, by Dr. Curtius, 
600 ; Student’s Latin Grammar, by W. Smith, 600 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, The, 36 

Greek Christian Poets and English Poets, The, 311 

Green (Mrs.) Ed. Calendar of State-Papers, Charles II, 
524 

Grote (Geo.) History of Greece, 328 

Grove (W. R., Q.C.) Correlation of Physical Forces, 137 

Guide-Books : Natal, 268; Switzerland and Lakes of 

North Italy, Savoy, and adjacent districts, by Baedeker, 
601 

Guizot (M.) Histoire Parlementaire de France, 383 

Gumpach (J, von). Chronology of Egypt, 550 


H, 


Harner (Canon de) on the American Question, 546 


_ Hallam (Arthur Henry) Remains of, in Prose and Verse, 


31 


| Hamerton (P. H.) A Painter’s Campin the Highlands, 9 
| Hammerich (Professor M.) Sagu og Eventyr, 622 


Handbook of the British Flora, 307; of Telegraph, by 
Bond, 361 

Haug (Martin). Essays on the Parsees, 94 

Harris (John). A Story of Carn Brea; Essays and 
Poems, 384 


| Hartwig (Dr. G.) The Tropical World, 9 

| Heat a Mode of Motion, by Professor Tyndall, 455 
| Hebert (Rev. C.) Clerical Subscription, 359 

| Heraldry, Historical and Popular, by Boutell, 410 
- Hertz (Dr. W.) Der Werwolf, 121 





Highland Clans, their Language, Poetry, and Music, 163 

Higginson (G.) Spirit of the Bible, 409 

Hinchliff (T. W.) South-American Sketches, 621 

Hints on the Formation of Local Museums, 312 

Hippeau (Professor). New English Arthurian Romance, 
8 

“ Historicus,” Letters by, 208 


Hisvrory :— 

England, (State Papers.) 
1660, 114; Colonial Series, East Indies, China, 
and Japan, 1573—1616, 114; Charles 1, Domestic 
Series, ed. John Bruce, 524; Charles 11, Domestic 
Series, ed. Mrs. Green, 524 

Constitutional History of, by May, 238: Domesday 
Book, 164; St. Alban’s Chronicle, edited by Riley, 
286; Elizabeth and H., 4, by Paradol, 50; Edward L, 
by Longman, 352; From accession of James [. to 
the disgrace of Chief Justice Coke, 1603, 16]6, by 
Gardiner, 334; George LIL, by Massey, 597, by Philh- 
more, id. 

Europe. — Princes of, 16th century, by Baschet, 
yg Philippe II., Catherine de Medicis, Popes, 
&e., 35 





Colonial Series, 1574— | 


J. 


James (Mrs. Edwin). Wanderings of a Beauty, 503 
James (Sir H.) Domesday Book, 104 
Jeaffreson (J. C.) Live it Down, 353 
Jews, History of, by Dean Milman, 496, 520 
Jewish Church, Stanley’s Lecture on, 32, 92 
Journals and Correspondence, see Biography 
Journey of the Prussian Embassy to Persia (Dr. Brugsch), 
16 
K. 
KALENDAR, Egyptian, Von Gumpach on the, 551 
Kayserling (Dr.) Life of Mendelssohn, 336 
Kemble (Mrs.) Residence on a Georgian Plantation, 498 
Kenealy (Dr. E. V.) New Pantomime, 68 
Kingsley (Professor C.) Water Babies, 473 
Kingsley (H.) Austin Elhott, 571 
Kinglake (A. W.) Invasion of the Crimea, 88, 97, 125, 
135; His Assailants, 495 
Kirkus (Rev. W.) Essays Critical and Theological, 232 


L. 


Lacour (Louis) Annales du Bibliophile, 216 

La Femme au 18me Sitcle, by De Goncourt, 7 
Lancashire Life, Tales and Sketches of, 143 

L’ Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise, by Esquiros, 129 
Latham (Dr.) Nationalities of Europe, 598 
Laugel’s “ Science et Philosophie,” 12 

LAW :— 

Discipline of the Bar, 312; Every Man’s Own 
Lawyer, 118; Glen’s Highway Laws, 165 ; International 
Letters, by Historicus, 208; Jurisprudence, by 
Phillipps, 479; Precedents of Pleadings, 168; Regis- 
tration of Title to Land, by Wilson, 551; Shall we 
Register Title? by Edwards, 152 ; Stephen’s Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, 168; Supplement to 
Lindley’s Law of Partnership, 168; Thring’s Com- 
panies’ Act, 168; Waste, Nuisance, and Trespass, An 
Essay on, 168 

Layman, a Vindication of the Pentateuch, 191; The 
Family of Judah, 191 


LEADING ARTICLES :— 

American War Literature, 471; Bishop of Durham 
on British Literature, 375; De Quincey’s Remains, 
519; Limits of Press Criticism, 399; Literary and 
Scientific Pensions, 567; Mythical History of Bri- 
tain, 591; Mr. Gladstone and the Philosophy of Bene- 
volence, 447; Mr. Kinglake and his Assailants, 495; 
On the Classification of Books, 423; On the Increase 
of Books, 327; The Press aud the Pulpit, 543; Sources 
of the Nile, 615; Volunteering and Literature, 351 

Lectures delivered in Australia, 268 

Lectures by Jones, 267 

Lectures to Young Men, 1862 (Dublin), 48 

Lefevre (G. Shaw) Discipline of the Bar, 312 

Leitch (Principal). God’s Glory in the Heavens, 122 


| Leison (Conyngham, Mrs.) Eiler and Helvig, 474 

| Letherbrow (E.) Gubrun, 477 

| Letters of Wm. Cowper, 105 

| Lewis (Sir G. C.) Best Form of Government, 235; 


France.--Parliamentary of, 383, by Guizot; From | 


Heary LV. of France and Navarre, by Freer, Henry IV. 
and Marie de Medici, by Freer, ‘The last decade of a 


glorious reign (Henry [V.), by Freer, 259; De la Revo- | 


lution, by H. Castille, 303; ‘Ten Years of Imperialism 
m France, 144 

Greece.--By Grote, 328 

Treland.—-Irish Parliament, life and death of, by 
Whiteside, 288 (see 387) 

Russia—Russia, La Russie au XVIII. Siecle, by 
Prince Galitzin, 127 

Spain.—Gongora, Essay on the Times of, Philip II. 
and IV. of Spain, 240 

Miscellaneous Notes on. — Ancient, till the death 
of Augustus, by Murray, 576; Crimean War, by 
Kinglake, 78; e Eastern Question (see 402); Of 
Federal Government, 209; Ferrari's Lectures on, 
193 ; Five great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, by G. Rawlinson, 261; Jews of the, by Dean 
Milman, 496, 520; Israel of the Alps, 112; Letters by 
“ Historicus,’’ 208; Britain, Mythical History of, 59 ; 
Parsees (The), 263; Reformation en Europe autemps 
de Calvin, by D’Aubigné, 283; Savonarola and his 


Times, 184; Stanhope’s Miscellanies, 194; Waterloo, | 


by Hooper, 6 
Hoare (Rev. W. H.) Letter to Bishop Colenso, 139 
Hodden (E.) Memories of New Zealand Life, 244 
Home (D. D.) Incidents of my Life, 266 
Homo Homini Lupus, 121 
Hood (Thomas) Collected Works of, edited by his Son, 65 
Hooker (Sir W. J.) Species Filicum, 358; a Century of 
Ferns, 358 ; a Second Century of Ferns, 348 
Hooper (G.) Waterloo, 6 
Horace, Ed. by Conington, 354 


| Horses of the Sahara, and Manners of the Desert, 427 


Hoskyns-Abrahall (J.) Verselets Latin and English, 625 

Houdin (R.) The Sharper Detected and Exposed, 116 

Howe (Rev. John) Works of, 361 

Howitt (W.) Letters on Transportation, 290; History 
of the Supernatural, 237 

Hughes (W.) Geography of History, 119 

Hunt (Dr. J.) Stammering and Stuttering, 244; on 
Anthropology, 337 

Hunter (Rev. J.) Annotated Summary of Lord Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, 601 

Huxley (Professor T. H.) Lectures to Working Men, 6, 
99 ; Man’s Place in Nature, 224, 234 

Hymns. Canterbury Hymnal, 361; for the Chureh of 
England, 246 


I, 
INDIAN Policy, letter on, by Dickenson, 314 


| India, Law of Contract for, letter on, 292 


Invasion of the Crimea, by Kinglake, 88, 133 





Obituary Notice of, 387 

Lewis (Dr. D.) New Gymnastics, 626 

Les Moundes, edited by the Abbé Moigno, 218 

Liber cure Cocorum, 120 

Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I1., 241 

Liebig (J. von). Die Chemie, &c. (Natural Laws of 
Husbandry), 407 

Life in Normandy, 37 

Life and Times of St. Bernard, 63 

Lispings from Low Latitudes, 361 


LITERATURE :~- 

American War, see America; Annales du Biblio« 
hile du Bibliothécaire et de lArchiviste, 1862, 216 ; 
inglish Composition, by Dalgleish, 332; Bubliogra- 

phers, Maweal of, 50; British, Bishop of Durham 
on, 375; Classification of Books, 423; Danish, Sagn og 
Eventyr, by Prof. M. Hammerich, 122; Dansk Bogfor- 
tegnelse fur Aarene, 1841-1848, 193; Diutiski(a survey 
of German Literature), by Solling, 7; Les Ecrivains 
Francais, 291 ; On the Increase of Books, 327. 

Lives of the Engineers, by 8. Smiles, 64 

Lloyd (W. W.) on Proportion in Architecture, 312 

Locker (F.) ndon Lyrics, 311 

— Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 
5 ‘ 

Longman (W.) Lectures on the History of England, 

/ 


Lyell (Sir C.) The Antiquity of Men, 183, 210 


M. 


McCaut (Rev. A.) on Colenso, 191 
Macdonald (Rev. Donald) on Colenso, 191 


| Maedonald (George) David Elginbrod, 64 
| MeDonald, Natural Phenomena, The Genetic Record; &t.; 


576 
Macdonnell (Count), Ed. Diary of an Austrian Secretary 
of Legation at the Court of Peter the Great, 381 
Mackay (R. W.) The Tiibingen School, 624 


| Macknight (Thos. Henry St. John.) Viscount Bolingbroke; 


282 


MAGAZINES, SERIALS, &c. -— 

Alpine Journal, 246, 552; Anthropological Review; 
506; Atlantic Monthly, 105, 364; Blackwood, 152; 
245, 337, 435, 851; British American, 457; British 
Quarterly, 50; Book of Days, 223; Beeton’s Serials, 
337, 457, 553 ; Chambers’s Serials, 223, 552, 576 ; Corn- 
hill, 152, 245, 538, 435,552; Englishwoman’s Journal, 
245; Edinburgh Review, 78, 433 ; Fraser, 245, 337, 457, 
551; Good Words, 79, 152, 245; Intellectual Observer, 
552; Leisure Hour,79; Law Magazine and Review, 457 ; 
London Quarterly, 50; London Society, 552; Meliora; 
105 ; Macmillan, 152, 245, 338, 433, 552; Museum, 337 ; 
New Review, 456; North British Review, 174; Quar- 
terly, 79, 443; Revue des Deux Mondes, 152, 201, 245, 














MAGAzIneEs, &c.—continued 


and Thistle, 457; Six 
St. James’s, 152, 245,338, 457; Temple Bar, 152, 245, | 
338, 457, 552; Victoria Magazine, 433, 552; West- 
minster Review, 50, 337; Work of the Christian | 
Churches, 245 


| Muloch (Miss). Fai 
291; Revue Chrétienne, 223, 292; Rose, Shamrock, | Mundy (Admiral). 
nny Magazine, 152, 245, 552; | Museums (Local), Hints on the Formation of, 312 


Music :— 


Book, 452 
alermo and Naples, 279 


Balfe’s Armourer of Nantes, 198, 220; Beethoven's 
Egmont, 247; Choral Society, National, 149, 631; 
Church Music, Early—The Choral Book for England, 
71; Mr. Benedict’s, 632; Mendelssohn's Elijah, 270 


PoETRY—continued, 


Coleridge, 403; Poesias Populares Andaluces (by 
Fernan Cavellero), 93; Robert Browning's Collected 
Works, 523; Ruinas, by J. de Arona, ; Ruesian 
Revolutionist’s Song-Book, 233 ; Songs of Scotland, ed. 
R. Chambers, 5; Songs on Italy, 127 ; Story of Queen 
Isabel, 127; Tableau from Geology, 528; Time's 
Treasure, 474; Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young, 7 


Many Thoughts of Many Minds, 361 | 

Manners a Customs, see Travels 

Marsden (J. B.) Influence of the Mosaic Code upon sub- 
uent Legislation, 310 


_ Polish Captivity, The, 339 
Politics of Christianity, by Miall, 480 


Pouitics AND PourricaL Economy :-- 


Concerts.—Boston, U.S., 171; Cirque Napoléon, 98; 
| Crystal Palace, 125, 171, 439, 463, 488, 584,632; Mr. | 
|  Cusens’s, 583; Madame Dolby’s, 583 ; Concerts, His- 


Martin (Theodore). Translation of Dante, 161 _ 

Massey (W., M.P.) History of England during the 
Reign of George ILI,, 597 | 

Mathematics, see Science 

May (T. E.) Constitutional History of England, 238 


torical, 415; Monday Popular, 72, 98, 171, 219, 220, 
440, 488; Students’—Royal Academy of Music, 343; 
In the Salle Herz, Paris, 416; At St. James’s Hall, 
220; Dr. Wilde’s Philharmonic, 440, 488, 559, 607 


Congregational Psalmist, 201; Don Giovanni, 511; 


Best Form of Government, by Sir G. C. Lewis, 255 ; 
Dictionnaire Générale de la Politique, by Bloch, 174; 
Fawcett’s Manual, 380; La Situation Russe, 145 ; Self- 
government in England, by Dr. Gneist, 527; Taxa- 
tion, by Sir M. Peto, 262; Transportation of Crimi- 





Manrice (Rev. F. D.) The Classics of the Bible and of | 
Science, 549 

Mayor (J. E. B.) Edition of Roger Ascham’s Schole- | 
master, 102 

Medicine, see Science | 


nals—Letters on Transportation ; and see Prisons, 290 


A Garl NS I 54; G ; 
ne mt ny Bere, 168s Giees and Pollock (F.) Translation of Dante, 161 


Choruses of Sir H. Bishop, 154; Gliick’s Alceste, 98 ; ‘ . : Beir 
Gounod’s Faust, 125, 607; Handel’s L’Allegro, 463; | Possnecker (W.) On the Cosmos, 625 aie 
Il Barbiere, 511; Leslie’s Choir, 72, 295, 535, 607; | Pott (Professor A. F.) On Reduplication and Germination, 


Lind-Goldschmidt (Madame), 463, 559; Mendelssohn, 13 


: vy, Science. l M ; . i : is . 
Meteorology, see Science Life of, by Kayserling, 336; Messiah, the, 343; Potts (R.) Liber Cantabrigiensis, 241 


Mettenius (Dr. G.) Ueber einige Farngattungen, 358 


Michelet, La Sorci¢re, 153 ; La Pologne Martyr, 337 ayy Exhibition Overture, 171; Musical Peninie Tromilee 337" Days and Nights, 526 


Miller (Hugh). Tales and Sketches, 243 . 


MILITARY AND NAVAL :— 

Incidents of the Maori War, by Col. Sir J. Alexander, 
548; Narrative of the late War in New Zealand, 548 ; 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 78; Kinglake and | 
his Assailants, 495; Life of General Sir H. Douglas, by 
Fullowe, 255; Life of General Wilson, 141; Writings | 
of the Archduke Charles, 119 

Mill (J. 8.) Utilitarianism, 376 | 
Millman (Dean). History of the Jews, 496, 520 
MISCELLANEA :— Patti (Carlotta), 368, 416, 512, 632; Pauer (Mr.), 488°; 

Acclimatisation Society’s Third Annual Report, | Philharmonic Society, 317; Sacred Harmonie Society, 
578; Administration des Douanes, Retunis, 196; | 97, 171, 316; Tonic Sol Fa Reporter, by Curwen, 154; 
Albert Memorial, 577; Alpine Club, 459; America, | _Wagner’s Music (Letter from Mr. A. W. Taylor), 632 
Remarks by Mr. Andrew Dickson White, 412 Archeeo- | My Diary North and South, by Russell, 11 R. 
logical Gathering, 169; Ballantyne’s Printing Firm, | Mystery of Money, The, Explained, 66, 410 sd ae yee : : 

70, 147; M. Barbier’s Plan of International Education, r ; tamig (D.). Histoire Générale de l’Architecture, 140 

293 ; Booksellers’ College, German, 530; British Mu- | N Ranken (Major). Canada and the Crimea, 384 

seum, 411; Camden Society, Anniversary Meeting, : Ramsay (Professor) Physic, &e., 361 ect 

459; Cochin-China Fowls, Treatment, 530; Comte, Rankine (W. J. M.) Manual of Civil Engineering, 431 

August, 435; Copyright in France, 435; Council of Reanneen (0) Five Great Monarchies of Aucient Eastern 
orld, 


Trent—Three-hundredth Anniversary, 627; Crystal : a" , 
Palace, 411 ; Dickenson and Gale (Messrs.) Fortnightly Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporation Act, 168 
Meetings, 168; Dodd’s Impressions of Wood-cuts, Records of the Year, 17; see also Year Books, 
97; Doré (Gustave) Illustrations to Atala, 148; Record, Scientific, of the Great Exhibition, 44 
D’Orsan (Dr.), 247; Edinburgh Philosophical In. Reeve (Lovell). Land and Freshwater Molluses, 45 
stitution, 363; English and American Authors, 579; Reformation, see History , 
Eton Speeches, 578; Exhibition. Building, 169; Reise der Preussischen Gesandschaft nach Persien, 1860 
Free Trade, 628 ; Goethe’s House, 482; Graphic Socicty, und 1861, 16 1 
Meeting of, 196; Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 579; Home’s Remains in Prose and Verse of A. H. Hallam, 31 
Incidents in my Life, 196; House of Commons, 459 ; O. Revolutions, Ferrari on, 193 

) Richter’s (J. Paul) Friedrich, Titan, 39 


M. Husson-—-A ppointment to the Académie des Science, st : : 
269 ; Jowett (Professor), 196, 485; Journal of Botany, OBITUARY :— j : : Riley (H. T.) Edition of the St. Alban’s Chronicle, 286 ; 
169; Knickerbocker, Extract from, 412; Kreuznach, Iucas Barrett, 124; Felix Barthe, 269; Antoine French Chronicle of London, 572 

Bazin, 148; Baron Cotta, 246; William Currie, 627 ; Robertson (Rev. Jas.) Secret Mission to the Danish 


Prince Consort (The), 8; Principal Speeches an d- 
dresses of, 8; His Farms, 187 

Princess of Wales, Poetry on Arrival of, 231, 245; Ten- 
nyson’s Welcome, 260; Tupper’s Greeting, 292; a 
Welcome to (Miss Faithfull), 265; her People and 
Country, &c., 406 


PRISONS :— 

Irish Facts and Wakefield Figures, by Burt, 378; 
Irish Fallacies and English Facts, 378; Papers and 
Discussions on Punishment and Reformation (Social 
Science Transactions), 379; Treatment of Convicts in 
Ireland, 379; Life among Convicts, by Gibson, 378 

| Pycroft (Rev. J.) Dragon’s Teeth, 594 


Musical Notes: 247, 295, 317: Emile Prudent, 
Death of, 512; Lower Rhine Festival (Dusseldorf), 
535 ; Ottavisono, Invention of, 512; Spohr’s Nonetto, 
125; Musical Reviews, 293; Musical Society of Lon- 
don, 124, 318; Musical Union “ Matinées,” 440, 535, 
583; Nicolo de’ Lapi, 488 

Opera: Covent Garden, 72, 317, 367, 391, 416, 
463, 488, 511, 584, 607; Opera Heuse—Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, 392, 416, 439, 463, 511, 559, 584; Patti | 
(Adelina), 172, 416, 558, 608 


Napier (M.) The Case for the Crown in re the Wig- 
town Martyrs, 354 

Napoleon I., Correspondence of, see 148 

Nationalities of Europe, by Dr. Latham, 598 

Natural History, see Science 

New Place, Bellew’s History of, 257 

Nicolas (M.) Essais de Philosophie Religieuse, 308 

Noel (Hon. and Rey, Baptist) on Freedom and Slavery, 546 

Norton (Mrs.) Lost and Saved, 501 

Novels, see Fiction 








ee 


Museum, 315. 

Libraries, Sale of :— Catholic Works (Rushworth 
and Jarvis), 196; Mr. H. B. Coles, M.P., 508; Mr. 
John Corrie, 412, 435; M. le Pasteur Convel, 148; 
Princess Elizabeth of Hesse HPomburg, 365 ; Professor 
D. F. Eschricht, 508; Sir Benjamin Hawes, 148; 
Rev. C. J. Lapwmaudaye, 196; Lord Macaulay, 246, 
339; Rev. A. f. Majendie, 508; M. Charles Maguin, 
148; Mr. W. de la Motte, 508; Miss Julia Pardoe’s 
(Autograph Letter), 148; Sale at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s, 169 P, 

Taterary Announcements: 196, 246, 269, 295, 315, Paz (Don R.) Wild Scenes in South America, 621 
~ a 386, 412, 434, 459, 482, 508, 538, 554, 578, | painter's Camp in the Highlands, 9 
. Literary Frauds, 147 Ae A ‘ mg Me -~ i ] 

’ yey *amphiets, 529, 625. See Theolo iibe .) Norwegi 4 
_Law of Copyright, 554; Lord Brougham, Statues of, Penge. New, Kenealy’s, 68 By oon — Oo HB) i y Cone bs _ des Mittelalters 
628; Medals, Coins, &c., of the Duke de Luynes, | parker (Theodore), Collected Works of, 260 | 49} y oo on ane " , 
148 ; Mica Lamp-Chimneys, 269 ; Monasteries, Scotch, | Parkes (Bessie R ) Ballads and Songs, 426 ss 
on the Danube, 169; Neapolitan Prisons (Macmillan), | Pargees Essays on the Sacred I pan nd ve. Writings. and 
482; Newspaper Press in Germany, 530; New Relision of 94 5% 5®, 
Zealand “ Press,” 315; Nova Scotian [nstitute of teen aa People 570 
Natural Science, 579 ; Ordnance Survey Maps, 626 ; Parthenon, de Histoire 293 
Oxford Commemoration, 602 ; Oxford Honorary De- Patmore (C. ) The Augel in the House. 356 Alloy, 293, 315; Aniline Blue, Constitution of, 58) ; 
grees, 578 ; Oxford : Senior Proctor’s Latin Speech, | Pearce (M.) Philip of Kénigsmarkt and other Poems, 499 | Animals, Fossil, of South America, 47 ; Anther, Tissues 
531; Palmerston’s, Lord, Visit to Scotland, 339; | peto (Sir M.) on Taxation, 262 ~~ | of, 126; Anthropological Society, First ergy fg 47; 
Paper from Wood, 530; Patent Laws, Working of, | petronuis Arbiter, Satirical Remains of, 40 | Anthropologists, Con of, at Gittingen, 580; Ar- 
626; Penny Reading Movement, Ipswich, 412 ; Photo- | ppitiimore (J. G.) History of England during the Reign 

phic Ny sp a 5 wie a ; Pneumatic of George If. 597 . od en 

espatch Company, ; Pompeii, Discoveries at, ‘Hine ( S M : ~ 
530, 603; Public Worship, Scotland, 435; Racine, ene, 2 ee a ee een a 
Letters of Jean and Louis, 148 ; “ Record Revelatious,” Ph ‘aliens PS Science 2 OY ts 
435 ; Roman Coins, Discovery of, 553; Rome: Villa of Punsowsats ‘Some ye from Siberia, 218 
Livia, Excavation, 627 ; Russiaus, Tartaric Origin of, Pim peaches Ps. B Gate of the Pacific, 264 
627; Bank-Notes, Safety-Paper for, 269; M. Saisset, Playtime with the Ris 48] me, 

Appointment to the Académie des Sciences, 269; | Plea for the Queen’s English ; Defence of the Queen’s | 
Schiller, Statue of, 412; Science: Italian Review of English, 429 
Science, 293; Sculpture, Lecture on, 436; Secret — 
Society, New York, 483; South African Public | PorTry :— 


ry i y 397 » anil * ing” 
English Church, 627; Lectures—-South Kensington Emilio Demi, 627; Augustus Egg, 363 ; Count F. von Isles, 265 
Fenneberg, 269 ; Count Cesar Galvani, 436 ; Sir G.C. | Roman Poets of the Republic, 568 
Lewis, 387; _ Ormsby M‘Knight Mitchell, 169; | Romance, New English Arthurian, 18 
Dr. David Reid, 482; Emile Prudent, 512; A. Solo- | Rossetti, Translation of the Early Italian Poets, 16] 
mon, 44. Russell (W. H.) 
O’Dowd’s Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 168 
Official Directory, 18; Colonial Office List, 268; War 
Office List, 7 
Ovster, The, 152 


My Diary North and South, 11 
Ss. 


Saint Barnarp, Life and Times of, 63 

Sainsbury (W.N.) Calendars of State Papers, 114 

Sala (G. A.) Captain Dangerous, 382 

| Sales of Books, see Miscellanea of Pictures, &c. See Art. 

Sanson (H.) Sept Générations d’Exécuteurs, 453 

Saville (Rev. B. W.) Examination of Bishop Colenso’s 
Objections to the Veracity of the Pentateuch, 159 . 


SCIENCE :— 
Abbeville, Discoveries at, see Jaw-bone; Academy, 
French—Séance Publique, 46, 74; Africa, Equatorial, 
629; Alps of Savoy, Mr. Ruskin on, 579; Aluminium 





| chepteryx, 20, 150, 318; Aye-Aye, Dissection of, 629 ; 
| Balloon Ascents (Glaisher’s), 423; Bavaria and Bohe- 
| mia, Geological Observations in, by Sir R. Murchison, 
| 460 ; Bombyx Cynthia, 272; Botany, New Journal of, 

169; Brain, Variation in Size of, 388; Clocks, Control- 
ling, by Electricity, 296, 363, 532; Coal, Distillation of, 
47; Coal of Transylvania, 199; Comets, 11. and IIL, 
1863, 388, 413, 436, 460; Dermids, Preparation of, 365 ; 
Dialysis, 47; Diana (Asteroid), Discovery of, 365; 
Dysticus, Nervous System of, 413; Earth, Secular 
Cooling of, 47 ; Eclipse, Partial, of the Sun, 484 ; Florida 
Reef, 436; Fogs and Fog Signals (Dr. Gladstone), 318, 











Library Catalogue, 412; Spain, Periodical Literature 
of, 339; Volunteer Banquet (London Scottish), 553; 
United States: New Scientific Association, 531 ; Wood- 
Carving, Exhibition of, 218; Woods and Forests, 293. 
Miscellanies, Historical and Biographical, by Gibson, 528 
Miscellanies, by Earl Stanhope, 194 
Mitchell (O. W.) Ten Years in the United States, 34 
Mitchell (Mrs.) Losing and Winning, 188 | 


Moeurs du Désert, 427 

Mothers’ Meetings, My, 570 

Molluscs, Land and Freshwater, 45 

Moon (W.) Defence of the Queen’s English, 429 

Montalembert (Count de). The Insurrection in Poland, 292; 
Life of Lacordaire, 569 

Moor (H.) Visit to Russia in 1862, 476 

Moore (T.) Index Filicum, 358 

More (A. G.) Comparative List of British Plants, 307 | 

Morison (J.C.) Life and Times of St. Bernard, 63 

Morris (R.) Liber cum Cocorum, 120 

Mouat (Dr.F.J.) Adventures, &c., among the Andaman | 
Islanders, 594 

i 


Alexandra, 231, 245; Anglicania, by Birmingham, 
474; Angel in the House, The, by Patmore, 356; 
An Offering to Lancashire, 78 ; Ballads and Songs by 
B. R. Parkes, 426 ; Ballads from Scottish History, 224; 
Cavaliers’ Songs and Ballads by Charles Mackay, 6 ; 
Dantes and his Circle, Recent Translations of, Yel : 
Earl’s Choice, The, 224; Eiber and Helvig, by Mrs. 
Lenox-Conyngham, 474; Fairy Hills, 474; Guardian 
Angel, The, by Vesey, 474; Highland Clans, Poetry 
of, 163; Hood’s Works, 65 ; Last Thane, The, Worsley, 
474; Laureate Wreath: Leaves from our Cypress 
and our Oak, 329; Love and Mammon, 246; London 
Lyrics, 311; Macaroneana andra, 166; Nuptial Odes 
on the Royal Marriage, 231, 245, 292; (Bone, or before 
the Dawn, 474; Painted Window, by Arnold, 474; 
Parvula, 313; Poetical Works of Thomas Aird, 153; 
Philip of Kénigsmarkt and other Poems, by!M. Pearce. 
499; Pilot of the Pentland Frith, 127; Poems and 
Translations by Worsley, 380; Poems by Tucherman, 
224 ; Poems in the Dorset Dialect,67; Poems of Rural 
Life, 67; Poems of 8 T. Coleridge, by D. and 8. 


436, 532 ; Gun Cotton, Experiments on, 172; Gunnery, 
Science of, 151 ; Glyptodon, Lecture on, by Professor 
Huxley, 198; Heat, iation of (Dr. Tyndall), 125 ; 
Heliochromy, 102; Hymenoptera, Aquatic, 630; Ilu- 
mination, Artificial, 950 ; Jaw-bone, the Abbeville, 4)3, 
436, 484, 509, 531, 580; Kjékkenméddings, 150; 
Labyrinthodont, Professor Huxley on the, ; Lake 
Habitations of Switzerland, 248; Lightning Condue- 
tors, New, 340; Linum, Mr. Darwin on, 172; ‘ 
Anatomy of Nervous System in, 103; Magenta, Use of 
in Microscopical Observations, 150; ~y TE Dis- 
turbing Forces, Mr. Balfour Stuart on, ; Mam- 
malia, Classification of, 271; Marble, Artificial Pro- 
duction of, 297; Mars, Observations on, 1€2; Metric 
System, 150; Meteorology, 74; Meteors, Luminous, 

r. Herschel, 483; Mi hale, Dissection of Brain 
of, 126, 388; Microscope, 102, 150, 172, 460; Mine 
Lamp, New, 272; Morphology, ic, 604 ; Muscular 
Action, New Theory of, 509; Nile, Inundations of, 
221 ; Nile, Sources of, 434,532,578, 580, 603, 626, 628 ; 
Oaks, Fruit of, 47; Oidium, 340; Orion, Nebula of, 
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vill INDEX. 
: i ‘ ; Stanl _A. P.) Sermons preached before'the Prince | TravELs-—-continued. 
ScEEnCe-oemtiunee Woes ta the East, 279 ; ures on the History of | Newfoundland, Life and, Work there, by Moreton, 


221; Oxygen of Plants, Observations on, 460; Pekin, 
Route to, vid Russia, 74; Phosphorus, Presence of 
in 296; Photographs, Lunar, 20; Photographs, 
Moonlight, 340; host a ame Watt's, 389; Piscicul- 
ture, 126, 318; Plates, Engraved, 248; Python, Incu- 
bation of, 20; Rays, Tellaric, 340; Rays, Obscure 
On S by Retina), 340; Red Sea, Colouring Matter 
of, ; Reptilia Fossil, 248; Retrospect of Science 
of Past Year, 19; Royal Observatory, Visitation of, 
604; Royal Society, ident’s Conversazione, 460 ; 
Rubidium, Preparation of, 151; Sanitary Science, 74 ; 
Satellites of Jupiter, Visibility of, 340; Saturn, Ob- 
servations on, 198, 509; Seismology, 20; Shoebury- 
ness Experiments, 20; Sirius, Observations of, 296 ; 
8 pe, New, 272; Spectrum Analysis, 20, 199, 
340; Spectrum Discoveries, Dr. Miller, 295; Stars, 
Variable, 413; Stars, Change of Colour of, 629; Steel, 
Manufacture of, 271; Stellar Spectra, 47, 220, 248, 340 ; 
Sun’s Distance, Correction of, 388 ; Sunlight, Measure- 
ment of Chemical Action of, Professor Roscoe, 554 ; 
Sun Spots,388; Vapours, Motion of towards the Cold, 
365 ; Vibrations, Effect of on Wood, 413 ; Welwitschia, 
The [9), 388; Taste and Smell, Physical omg | of, 318 ; 
Telegraphy, Meteorological, 20; Thallium, Discovery 
of, 20, 580 ; Thermometer, Electric, 604 ; Thermometer, 
Joule’s, 340; Time-Gun, Edinburgh, 102 

Learned Societies: Proceedings of, 74, 103, 151, 173, 
199, 248, 272, 297, 319, 341, 365, 389, 413, 437, 461, 
484, 509, 533, 555, 581, 605, 630 


Screntiric LITERATURE :— 

Astronomy: Airy’s Lectures, 122; Elementary Trea- 
tise on the Planetary Theory, by Cheyne, 313; God’s 
Glory in the Heavens, by Principal Leitch, 122 

Botany: British Plants, Comparative List of, 307 ; 
Die Culturpflanzen Norwegens, 430; Fern Literature, 
358; Flora of Essex, 307; Handbook of the British 
Flora, 307 ; Sowerby’s English Botany, 307 

Chemistry : Dictionary of Chemistry, 245, 246, 457, 
552; Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, 355 ; Handbook of 
Volumetric Analysis, 268 ; Natural Laws of Husbandry, 
by Liebig, 407; Solubilities of Chemical Substances, 
Outlines of a Dictionary of, 506 

Entomology : Insects injurious to Vegetation, edited 
by Flint, supervised by Agassiz, 5 

Geology: Antiquity of Man, 185, 210; Dana’s 
Manual of, 45; Physical Geology and Geography of 
British Isles, by Professor Ramsay, 361 ; Great Stone 
Book, by Ansted, 546; La Terre avant le Déluge, 505 

Mathematics: Arithmetic, Dual, 242; Solid Geo- 
metry, 245 , 

Medicine: Deafness, by Yearsley, 405; Causes and 

‘ Treatment of Imperfect Digestion, by Leared, 506; 
On Malaria and Miasmata, by Dr. Barker, 432; Renewal 
of Life, 146 

Meteorology: Weather Book, The, 117; Météor- 
ologie d’Aristote, traduite par J. B. St.-Hilaire, 289 

p shben : The es tg by Dr. Carpenter, 101 

Natural History: Dogs, Varieties of, by Berjean, 
547; History of the Fishes of the British Islands, by 
Crouch, 525; Man’s Place in Nature, by Professor 
Huxley, 234; Molluscs, Land and Freshwater, 45 ; The 
Naturalist on the Amazons, by Bates, 378; Organic 
Nature, On our Knowledge of the Causes of the Phe- 
nomena of, by Professor Huxley, 99; Pisciculture, by 
Buckland, 598; Natural History of the Salmon, 574; 
Fish Culture, 574 ) 

Physics: Correlation of Physical Forces, by Grove, 
137; Ganot’s Physics, 216 ; Heat Considered as a Mode 
of Motion, 455; Hydrostatics, by Besant, 480 

Physiology : Manual of Animal Physiology, by Shea, 
167 

Serials, see Magazines 

Science et Philosophie, Laugel’s my on, 12 

Sellar (W. Y.) Roman Poets of the Republic, 568 

Servian Nation and the Eastern Question, by Yovano- 
vitch, 402 

Seven Generations of Hangmen, 453 o 

SHAKESPEARE :— 

Cambridge Shak , 333; Chambers’s House- 
hold Edition of, ; Dr. Gervinus’ Commentaries 
on, 15; Home of, at Stratford-upon-Avon, by Bellew, 
25 


7 
Shipping Law, Manual, 168 
weet The, Detected and Exposed, 116 
Shea (Dr, J 2 Manual of Animal Physiology, 167 
ary 4 . W.) Foundress of the Female Society for 
the, 4 


Simeon’s Conversations, 87 

Simonides, 508 

Slipshod and the Queen’s English, 429 

Slave Power, The, 258 

Slavery, see America 

Smiles (S.) Lives of the Engineers, 64 

Smith {Prof Goldwin) on American Slavery, 574; the 
» Empire, 361 

SociaL ScIENCE :— 

Parson and People, 570; Social Science of the Con- 
stitution of Society, 174; Social Life in England, 192 ; 
Sieveking’s Charitable Work in Hamburgh, 472; 
Transactions of the Association for Promotion of Social 
Science, 113; Working Men’s Clubs, Hints for Form- 
ation of, by Solly, 224 

Soldalskiya Pyesni, 233 
and Addresses of the Prince Consort, 8 
(H.) First Principles, 376 
Spinoza (Benedict de) Tractatus, 61 
Spiritualism (236) Incidents of my Life, by Hume, 266 
Strange Things among Us, 572 
Spooner (Rev. E.) Parson and People, 570 
Sports, Boy’s Handy-book of, 410 
Squier (E.G.) Tropical Fibres, 288 
Stammering and Stuttering, their Nature and Treatment, 
_ by Dr. Hunt, 244 


ee 





the Jewish Church, 32, 92; Letter on Clerical Sub- 
scription, 454 
Stanhove (Earl) Miscellanies, 105, 194 
State " apers, see History 
Stea:u Hngine, Mathematical Theory of, by Baker, 361 
Sue (£.), The Rival Races, 305 
Supernatural, History of the, 237 


| 
| 
| 


Syme (J.T. B.) edition of Sowerby’s English Botany, 307 | 


> 
TALES, see Fiction 
Taylor (Isaac). Considerations on the Pentateuch, 139 
Telegraph, Handbook of the, 361 
Tennyson’s “ Welcome ” to Alexandra, 260 
Ten Years of Imperialism in France, 144 
Texier (Chas.) L’Asie Mineure, 595 


THEOLOGY :— ; 
The Bible in the Workshop, a Refutation of 


Bishop Colenso, by T'wo Working Men, 139; Biinsen’s | 
Bibelwerk, 104; England under God, by Archdeacon | 


Evans, 48 ; Christianity and its Evidences, by Mac- 


naught, 104; Parochial Mission Women, by Hon. | 


Mrs. Talbot, 104; On Auricular Confession, by Dr. 
Ace, 104; Clerical Subscription, by Rev. Charles Her- 
bert, 359; Clerical Subscription, Professor Stanley’s 
Letter on, to the Bishop of London, 454; 

Colenso Literature: see 313, 432, 480, 529, 600; 
Colenso, Bishop, The Pentateuch, Part L., 160; Co- 
lenso, The Historic Character of the Pentateuch Vin- 
dicated, 385 ; Colenso, Bishop, and his Critics, 139, 
191; Bishop Colenso and his Critics—a Layman’s 
View, 139; a Clergyman’s View, 191; Inspiration and 
Interpretation, by Clissold, 625; Colenso: Moses 
right and Colenso wrong, by Dr. Cumming, 551; 
Colenso: Pentateuch Vindicated, by Dr. Davidson, 
576 ; Colenso’s Work, Part IIT. 602 

Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to Re- 
ligion, 212; The Divine Liturgy, by Shipley, 480, 
Elements of our Christian Faith, by Vaughan, 409 ; 
Essais de Philosophie et d’Histoire Religieuse, 308 ; 
«Essays and Reviews,” Review of Controversy Respect- 
ing, 223; Exodus of Israel, by Birks, 285; The Exodus 
examined, by Birks, 285; Hands, Head, and Heart, by 
the Dean of Ely, 551; History of Baptism and Eucha- 
rist, by Rawlings, 529; Holiness of Beauty, by Thomas 
Cave, 152; Discourses on the Appearing of Jesus 
Christ, 551; Many Mansions in the House of the 
Father, 528; Influence of Mosaic Code upon Subse- 
quent Legislation, 310 ; Ordinances of Public Worship, 
by Phillipps, 551; Public Worship—Scotland, 455 ; 
Spirit of the Bible, by Higginson, 409 ; Stanley’s Ser- 
mons in the East, 279; New Testament for English 
Readers, by Dean Alford, 600; Theologische Studien 
und Kriliken, 104, 268 ; Theological Essays, by Kirkus, 
232; Theologische Bibliothek aus Perthes Verlag, 127 ; 
Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 61; Bible 
and Science, 549; Subjection of the Creature to Vanity, 
549; The Tiibingen. School, 624; Works of Howe, 
36] 

Therry (R.) A Thirty Years’ Residence in New South 
Wales and Victoria, 256 

Thomas (Rev. J. W.) Translation of Dante, 161 

Thornbury (Walter), True as Steel, 284 

Tischendorf (C.) Aus dem Heiligen Lande, 7; Codex 
Sinaiticus, 40 

Titan: a Romance, 39 

Torrens (T. McCullagh). Life of Sir Jas. Graham, 135 

Toynber (J ) Hints on Local Museums, 312 

Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 61 

Transportation, see Prisons 


TRAVELS (including journals and descriptions) :— 
Africa: Sources of the Nile, 615; Travels of Vogel 
(Eringerunen an einen Verschollenen), 500; Central ; 
Missionary Work and Adventure in, 189; Explora- 
tions in Eastern, 19, 43 . 
Afghanistan, Journal of a Political Mission to, 49; 
Lost among the Affghans, 49 
Amazons.—The Naturalist on the -Amazons, by 
Bates, 378 
America, North: see America 
America, South: Prairies, Pilgrimage over the, 267; 
Sketches by Hinchliff, 621 ; Wild Scenes in, by Don R. 
Paez, 621; Andaman Islands, Adventures and Re- 
searches among the, 594 
Antipodes: Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, by 
Heywood, 361 
Arabia: Days and Nights in, by Miss Power, 526; 
Mceurs du Désert, 427 
Asia : L’ Asie Mineure (L’Univers Pittoresque), 595 
Australia: Tracks of McKinlay and Party, 618; 
Twenty-five Years’ Observation and Experience in, by 
Graham, 105 ; Wills’ Exploration of Interior of, 183 
Baltic: Yachting Voyage in the, by Graves, 384 
Canada and the acer by Ranken, 384 
China, Dr. Gordon on, 62; Three Years’ Service 
in, by Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher, 425; Danish Islands, 
se Regs nd’ Life in, by Whately, 26 
t, ife in, by Whately, 265 
Gane: ictures of German Life, 451; Italy, 
Journal of a Tour in, 214 
India: Hunter, Diary of a, from the Panjaub to the 
Karakorum Mountains, 309 
Ionian Islands, by Captain White Jervis, 174 
Japan, Capital of the Tycoon, 159 
adagascar, its Mission and Martyrs, 200 ; Malabar, 
Letters from, 129 
Mantchu Tartary, 544 
New Caledonia, Habitants, Productions, Mceurs, 
&c., by de Rochas, 287 


END OF VOL, I. 
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505 
New South Wales and Victoria, Reminiscences of a 
30 Years’ Residence in, by Therry, 256 
New Zealand Life, Memories of, by Hodden, 244 
Normandy, Life in, 37; Pacific, Gate of the, by Pim 
264 
Palermo and Naples, by Admiral Mundy, 279 
Palestine, the Negeb or South Country, 428 
Persia, Journey of the Prussian Embassy to, 16 
Russia, a Visit to in 1861, by Moor, 476; Diary of 
an Austrian Secretary of Legation at the Court of 
Peter the Great, 381 
Servia and the Servians, bv Denton, 402 
Siberia, Recollections of, 91 
Tartary : Tartar Steppes and their Inhabitants, 231 
West Indies, Missionary Work and Adveutures in, 189 ; 
Wild Wales, by Borrow, 5; Yeddo and Pekin, by 
Fortune, 332 
Trench (Dean), Subjection of the Creature to Vanity, 549 
Trollope (T. A.) Giulio Malatesta, 620; “Tropical 
World,” The, 9 
Troy, Plain of, described by Maclaren, 385 
Tupper’s Greeting to the Princess of Wales, 292 
Turner (Rev. J. B.) An Answer to the Difficulties in 
Bishop Colenso’s Book, 139 


| Tyndall (Professor J.) on Heat, 455 


| 
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U. 


UTILITARIANISM, by J, 8. Mill, 376 


Be 

Vaupors, The, 112 

Vaughan (Rey. D. J.) Elements of our Christian 
Faith, 409 

Verey (J.) The Guardian Angel, 474 

Villari (Pasquales), History of Savonarola and his Times, 
184 

Vinje (A. O.) A Norseman’s View of Britain and the 
British, 575 

Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné of French Archi- 
tecture, 241 

Vogel (G.) Travels of, 500 


W. 


Wapprwi(Rev.H.M.) Missionary Work in West Indies 
and Central Africa, 189 ’ 

Warren (Hon. J. L.) on Greek Federal Coinage, 209 

War Office List, 7 

Watson (Rev. J. 8.) Life of Warburton, 111 

Le - sprna (H.W.) Dictionary of English Etymology, 


bet xy to the Princess Alexandra. See Princess of 

ales 

Whalley (T. 8.) Journal and Correspondence of, 303 

bi ama .) Complete Solution of Examples in Algebra, 
J 

Whately. ged Life in Egypt, 265 

White (W.) Cambridge Year Book, 241 

Whiteside (Rt. Hon. 5) Life and Death of the Irish 
Parliament, 288 

Wickham (Rev. H.) Journal and Correspondence of 
Thos. oy ag Whalley, 303 

Wickham (Rev. H.) Journals of Dr. Whalley, 335 

Wigtown Martyrs, The, 384 

Wilkie (W. P.) Translation of the Inferno of Dante, 161 

Wills (W. J.) Successful Exploration of Australia, 183 

Wilton (Rev. E.) The Negeb, or South Country, 428 

Winkworth, Catherine, Life of Amelie W. Sieveking, 472 

Wolf on Fernan Caballero’s Poetry, 93 

Women, Essays on the Pursuits and Education of, by 
Mrs. Cobbe, 432 

Wolf, F., Beitriige zur Spanischen Volkspoesie aus den 
Werken Fernan Caballero’s, 93 

Wood-Engraving, Early, 115 

Woodcroft (B.) Brief Biographies of Inventions of Spin- 

ning Machines, 529 , 

Wood (Mr. W. H.) Verner’s Pride, 138 

‘oa (H.) Memoirs of Christina, Queen of Sweden, 

Wordsworth (Chas., D.D., Canon of Westminster) Tour 
in Italy, 214 

Works, Collected, of Theodore Parker, 260 

Worsley (Francis). The Last Thane, 474 

Worsley (P. » ® Poems and Translations, 380 

Wraxall (L.) markable Adventures and Unrevealed 
Mysteries, 357 

Wright (J.C.) Dante, 161 


Y. 


YEARSLEY (Dr. J.) on Deafness, 405 

Yorkshire Dialect, Crosskill’s Book in, 143 

Yorkshire (North), Studies of its Botany, &c., 430 
Young (A.) Ulrich von Hutten, 255 

Yovanovitch (V.) Servia and the Eastern Question, 402 


Year Books, &c.:— 


Almanach de Gotha, 17; anecmy ry Sed Scientific 
Discovery, by Wells, 506 ; Annuaire de Deux Mondes, 
17 ; British Almanack and Companion, 18 ; Cambridge, 
241; Figuier’s L’Année Scientifique et Industrielle, 
505; Timbs’, of Facts in Science and Art, 245 ; 
National Almanac (American) 290. 
































